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CHAPTER  I. 

ANDREW  ALLERTON'S    CONFESSIONS    CONTINUED. 

Some  time  before  my  betrothal  I  had  become 
entangled  into  a  connexion  with  a  woman  who 
had  obtained  the  completest  ascendency  over 
me.  All  attempts  to  throwher  off  at  my  marriage 
were  vain,  and  I  still  remained  her  humble 
slave  and  pliant  tool.  The  woman  who  had 
thus  fascinated  and  subjugated  me,  and  who, 
even  up  to  the  present  day,  holds  me  under  her 
thrall,  was  a  superb  brunette  of  the  name  of 
Zillah.  Tall  and  commanding,  yet  lithe  and 
graceful,  it  was  less  the  perfection  of  each 
separate  feature  of  her  face  than  the  combina- 
tion of   feature,  form,   and   manner   that  im- 
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pressed  the  beholder,  and  made  her  the  very 
ideal  of  sensuous  beauty.  Her  black,  flashing 
eyes,  jetty,  lustrous  hair  and  dark  yet 
amazingly  clear  complexion  indicated  a 
southern  origin ;  but  whence  she  came,  of  what 
family,  and  even  what  other  name  she  bore 
besides  that  of  Zillah,  I  was  never  allowed  to 
know.  Of  all  my  conjectures,  that  which 
combined  the  most  probabilities  was  that  she 
came  of  gipsy  parentage. 

I  first  knew  her  as  a  Mademoiselle  Zillah,  a 
modiste  in  Rue  de  l'Ecu ;  then  as  an  actress  in 
one  of  the  secondary  theatres.  On  coming 
under  my  protection,  I  removed  her  to  a  small 
but  well-appointed  appartement  in  the  Faux- 
bourg.  She  had  with  her  a  deformed  little 
wretch  of  a  brother,  of  whom  she  was  exceed- 
ingly fond.  His  face  was  an  ugly,  distorted 
likeness  of  hers;  his  growth  was  stunted,  his 
back  adorned  by  a  hunch,  and  he  walked  with 
a  slight  limp.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  remarkably  quick  and  agile.  For  his 
age,  which  was  sixteen,  Philip  (he  went  by 
that  name)  was  wonderfully  sharp  and  shrewd, 
and  his  splenetic  nature  revealed  itself  in  the 
gibes  and  sarcasms  which  fell  freely  from  his 
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lips,  and  rendered  him  sometimes  amusing  and 
always  disagreeable. 

At  that  time  Zillah  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  the  maturity  of  her  form,  the 
decision  of  her  manners,  and  the  raciness  of  her 
language  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
of  five-and-twenty. 

When  I  first  disclosed  to  her  my  intention  of 
marrying,  she  used  all  her  wiles  and  blandish- 
ments to  dissuade  me  from  the  project.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  I  was  impelled,  not  by 
amorous  transports  for  the  lad}',  but  by  my 
great  need  for  her  money,  Zillah  changed 
her  tactics,  and  gave  her  gracious  consent, 
on  the  express  condition,  which,  fascinated 
as  I  was,  I  readily  assented  to,  that  my  mar- 
riage should  make  no  difference  in  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  us. 

Some  time  after  I  had  become  Henriette's 
husband,  the  virtues  and  affectionate  kindness 
of  my  wife  gradually  won  me  more  and  more 
to  her,  and  I  began  to  feel  remorse  for  the 
base  deception  I  was  practising.  This  change 
of  feeling  did  not  escape  Zillalrs  penetration, 
and  finding  that  my  wife's  influence  was  daily 
increasing,    she   became   greatly  alarmed  lest 
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she  should  lose  her  own  hold  over  me.  Im- 
pelled by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  she  soon 
resorted  to  extreme  measures,  and  dug  a  pit  in 
my  path,  into  which  I  disastrously  fell. 

One  evening,  after  leaving  Zillah,  I  was 
entering  the  porte-cochere  of  our  hotel,  when 
I  observed  a  paper  (evidently  a  letter)  fall 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  entresol, 
which  a  well-dressed  young  man,  who  ap- 
parently had  been  waiting  for  it,  hastily 
picked  up  and  then  hurriedly  departed.  I 
took  no  further  notice  of  this  incident,  think- 
ing it  was  some  amourette  of  one  of  the  ser- 
vant-maids. Two  days  afterwards,  on  my 
return  home  from  my  visit  to  Zillah,  I  observed 
the  same  young  man  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  same  suite  of  windows.  I 
went  towards  him  with  the  intention  of  accost- 
ing him;  but  when  he  saw  me  turn  in  his  direc- 
tion he  walked  swiftly  away,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  give  chase. 

I  was  unable  to  visit  Zillah  till  two  days 
afterwards,  for  our  clandestine  intercourse 
necessitated  some  precautions,  but  on  entering 
her  apartment  I  noticed  that  her  countenance 
betrayed  agitation. 
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"My  darling  Andrew!"  said  she,  after  a  little 
time,  "  you  know  how  dear  your  happiness  is 
to  me :  I  have  learned  something  which  makes 
me  uneasy  for  you.  Do  you  know  a  person  of 
the  name  of  D'Anglas  ?  " 

I  could  not,  at  the  moment,  recollect  the 
name. 

"  He  is  an  author,  and  writes,  I  believe,  for 
the  Merc ure,  where  some  poetical  absurdities  of 
his  are  occasionally  published." 

Suddenly  my  wife's  early  lover  flashed  on 
my  mind. 

"  Yes  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "what  of  him  ?  " 

"  Does  he  ever  visit  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"Strange!  "  said  Zillah,  apparently  musing. 
"'Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake." 

"But  what  is  it?"  I  asked,  becoming  both 
curious  and  impatient. 

1 i  First  tell  me,  do  you  know  anything  of 
this  Mr.  D'Anglas  ?  "  resumed  Zillah. 

I  told  her  of  Henriette's  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  this  person  having  paid  his  addresses 
to  her  before  we  became  acquainted. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Zillah,  with  apparent  reluctance 
and   regret,   "I  am   sorry  to  hear  this.     My 
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poor  dear  Andrew !  "  continued  she,  throwing 
her  arms  round  me,  "  they  are  playing  you 
false !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  dare  to 
say — " 

"  You  can  easily  conceive,"  she  continued, 
"  that  my  intense  regard  for  you  would  hardly 
allow  me  to  be  without  the  means  of  knowing 
something  of  what  was  passing  in  your  house- 
hold; and  through  those  means  I  have  dis- 
covered that  D'Anglas  is  in  secret  communica- 
tion with  your  wife." 

"  Hell  and  fury ! "  exclaimed  I,  impe- 
tuously ;  "  prove  this,  and  I  will —  But,  no  ;  it 
is  impossible.  She  is  truth  and  virtue  itself ! 
It  must  be  some  mistake." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Zillah,  with  something 
approaching  to  a  sneer.  "  You  and  I  are  the 
only  naughty  people." 

"I  will  go,"  said  I,  rising,  "and  tax  her 
with  it  this  moment.  No  doubt  she  will  ex- 
plain all  easily  and  completely." 

"Stop!"  said  Zillah;  "do  nothing  pre- 
cipitately. You  never  can  fathom  the  truth  if 
you  adopt  that  course.  If  there  really  are  love- 
passages  between  the  two,   she  will  naturally 
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deny  their  existence,  and  as  you  can  at  present 
prove  nothing,  you  will  have  to  remain  content 
with  her  denial,  and  will  be  left  a  prey  to  doubt 
and  suspicion.  No  ;  be  wary.  Do  not  commit 
yourself  till  you  have  ascertained  the  exact 
truth." 

"But  how?" 

"  Never  fear ;  I  will  furnish  you  with  a 
clue." 

"  State  precisely  what  it  is  that  you  know  at 
present." 

"  Thus  much, — that  D'Anglas  frequently 
writes  to  and  receives  letters  from  Madame 
Allerton,  that  he  is  himself  personally  the 
bearer  and  receiver  of  these  letters,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  near  the  hotel,  apparently 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  meeting." 

"  Stop  !  "  said  I.  "I  myself  must  have  seen 
him,  for  on  two  occasions  I  noticed  a  young 
fellow  hanging  about  the  hotel ;  indeed,  I  saw 
him  pick  up  a  letter  thrown  to  him  from  a 
window.  Oh  !  oh !  is  it  then  true  ?  and  am  I 
their  butt  ?  But  I  will  be  revenged,  and  both 
shall—" 

"  Hold,  Andrew!  What  you  have  seen 
corroborates  the  statement  made  to  me.     But, 
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before  you  proceod  to  extremities,  make  quite 
sure." 

"  How  can  I?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  My  informant  states  that 
the  letters  of  D'Anglas  are  conveyed  to  your 
wife  under  cover  to  a  Mdlle.  Boncourt,  her 
femme  de  chambre.  Go  to  the  concierge  early 
to-morrow  morning,  before  the  letters  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  household,  look  at  their 
addresses,  and  if  there  is  one  for  Mdlle.  Bon- 
court,  take  it  to  your  room,  and  satisfy  your 
legitimate  curiosity." 

I  determined  to  do  so,  and  went  home, 
racked  with  jealous  rage  and  indignation  at  my 
wife's  treachery  and  hypocrisy.  On  arriving 
at  the  hotel  (purposely  late)  I  pleaded  a  slight 
headache,  and  retired  at  once  to  my  own  room. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  con- 
ciergerie,  and  finding  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mdlle.  Boncourt,  I  seized  it  eagerly,  flew  to 
my  room,  and,  tearing  it  open,  found  an  enclo- 
sure addressed  to  Madame  Allerton.  I  opened 
it,  and  read  the  following  words  : — 

"  My  adorable  Henriette, — How  can  I  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  ?     A  life  of  devo- 
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tion  will  hardly  repay  your  infinite  condescen- 
sion. My  heart  beats  with  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  the  blissful  meeting  that  is  to  crown 
my  happiness.  All  shall  be  prepared  at  the 
place,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  way  which  you 
have  indicated,  so  as  to  insure  the  most  perfect 
secrecy. 

"  Your  ardent  lover  and  humble  slave, 

F.  d'Anglas." 

Imagine  my  delirium  of  rage  on  reading  this 
infamous  note  !  Twenty  schemes  of  revenge 
rushed  pell-mell  on  my  mind.  I  considered 
myself  the  most  ill  used  of  men,  and  my  wife 
the  most  dishonourable  of  wretches.  As  to  her 
paramour,  he  or  I  must  cease  to  exist :  there 
was  not  room  in  the  world  for  both  !  To  be 
sure,  it  did  glance  across  my  mind  that  ever 
since  our  marriage  I  had  myself  been  sys- 
tematically faithless  to  my  wife,  but  that  con- 
sideration had  not  the  least  effect  in  allaying 
my  wrath. 

I  looked  again  at  the  fatal  note,  and  found 
that  it  was  dated  from  No.  5,  Passage  Montes- 
quieu. Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in 
avenging  my  outraged  honour,  and,  early  as  it 
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was,  I  rushed  to  the  place  indicated,  and  was 
told  that  Monsieur  D'Anglas  was  at  home,  but 
was  busy  writing  in  his  study.  I  intimated  to 
the  servant  that  important  business  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  see  him,  and  gave  him  some 
name,  the  first  that  occurred  to  me  ;  for  I  feared 
that,  if  I  gave  him  my  own,  D'Anglas  might 
refuse  me  admission.  On  being  ushered  into 
his  room,  I  found  him  in  a  robe  de  cliambre, 
writing  at  a  little  table,  with  dozens  of  sheets 
of  paper  covered  with  scribbling  strewed  about 
the  floor  at  his  feet.  Curious  how  trifles  will 
sometimes  seize  upon  the  mind  at  the  most 
critical  moments !  Yielding  to  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, I  picked  up  one  of  these  papers  before 
speaking  a  word,  and  examining  the  hand- 
writing I  identified  it  at  once  with  that  of  the 
note  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 

Meanwhile  D'Anglas  had  recognized  me,  and, 
rising  hurriedly,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Monsieur  Allerton  !  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur  D'Anglas,"  I  said,  forcing 
myself  into  a  false  appearance  of  composure. 
"  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  to  call,  in 
order  to  ask  you  to  deliver  up  to  me  the  note 
from  Madame  Allerton  which,  a  few  days  ago, 
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I  saw  dropped  into  your  hands  from  a  window 
of  my  hotel." 

He  was  visibly  troubled,  and  stammer- 
ingly  asked,  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?  what 
note  ?  " 

"  Why  possibly  the  very  note,"  I  sneeringly 
replied,  "  to  which  this  in  my  hand  from 
you  is  the  answer.  Is  this  your  hand- 
writing ?  " 

He  glanced  at  the  paper  I  showed  him,  and, 
crossing  his  arms  with  studied  coolness,  he 
said,  "  Yes,  it  is." 

"  Villain  !  "  cried  I,  losing  all  command  over 
my  temper,  "  have  you  any  letter  or  letters 
from  that  woman  ?  Deliver  them  to  me  this 
instant !  " 

"  If  I  had  ten  thousand  I  would  not  give  up 
one  on  such  a  demand." 

"  Wretch !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  your  life  must 
atone  for  the  dishonour  you  have  wrought  on 
me  " ;  and  I  drew  my  sword. 

D'Anglas  became  pale,  but  maintained  a 
fearless  attitude,  and  said  in  a  stern  voice,  "  I 
presume,  Monsieur  Allerton,  that  you  do  not 
come  here  to  act  the  part  of  an  assassin !  " 

"  Xo,   sir,   though  you   are    a    mere   gratte- 
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papier,  and  not  a  man  of  my  rank,  you  shall 
have  fair  play;  but  ono  of  us  must  die." 

"Now,  that  is  the  worst  of  you  rude 
islanders.  A  Parisian  husband  carefully  avoids 
making"  discoveries  which  necessitate  extreme 
measures.     Why  not  let  well  alone  ?  " 

"  Insolent  vagabond !  "  cried  I,  irritated  at 
•his  coolness.     "Let   well   alone?     And   is   it 
well  that  you  should  intrigue   with  my  wife  ? 
Have  you  not  a  sword  in  the  house  ?  " 

u  Peste !  Monsieur  Allerton,  you  are  in  a 
deuce  of  a  hurry,"  said  D'Anglas,  whilst  going 
into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  bringing  forth  a 
couple  of  rapiers ;  he  drew  one  from  the 
scabbard,  and  deliberately  bent  it  nearly 
double  to  try  its  mettle.  He  then  continued, — 
"  The  general  custom  in  these  little  affairs 
is  to  leave  the  arrangements  to  mutual  friends, 
who  not  only  save  trouble  and  serve  as  wit- 
nesses, but  also  reserve  a  few  hours'  interval 
for  preparation.  For  instance,  your  affairs, 
Monsieur  Allerton,  might  perchance  be  found 
in  better  order  to-morrow  if  you  made  your 
will  to-day ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
like  to  have  finished  that  article  for  the 
Mercure,   on  which    I    was   engaged   when    I 
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received  the  honour  of  your  visit;  otherwise 
there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  printer 
may  find  himself  short  of  copy." 

3fy  amazement  at  the  insolent  unconcern  of 
the  man  so  exceeded  the  indignation  which  it 
provoked,  that  I  remained  for  a  minute  or  so 
staring  at  him.  The  fact  is,  that  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  him  to  be  a  professional  lady- 
killer — a  class  of  men  which  the  lax  principles 
of  the  regent  had  lately  brought  into  vogue  ; 
and  what  puzzled  me  to  a  degree  that  absorbed 
my  entire  attention  for  some  moments  was, 
what  there  could  possibly  be  in  common  between 
such  a  frivolous  puppy  and  a  person  so  earnest, 
so  pious,  so  sincere,  and  so  truthful  as  Hen- 
riette.  What  probability  was  there  that  such 
a  woman,  so  patient  of  my  faults,  so  loving  to 
my  merits,  should  dishonour  me  and  violate 
the  most  sacred  of  laws  in  favour  of  an  empty 
fop  of  low  rank  such  as  this  ?  And  yet  the 
evidence  wTas  damning !  At  all  events, 
whatever  might  prove  to  be  the  extent  of 
her  guilt,  his  was  undoubted,  and  insolently 
boasted  of. 

While    these   reflections  were   crossing    my 
mind   far   more   rapidly   than     I   could   have 
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spoken    them,     D'Anglas,    misconstruing     tlie 
grounds  for  my  hesitation,  cried  out, — 

"  But  do  not  let  Monsieur  Allerton  stint 
himself  out  of  consideration  for  me.  I  am  at 
his  service  at  once,  unless,  for  his  own  sake, 
he  may  desire  a  few  hours'  reflection." 

This  taunt  effectually  revived  me,  and  ex- 
claiming "En  garde!"  I  attacked  him  vigo- 
rouslv.  A  few  passes  convinced  me  that  I 
was  engaged  with  a  skilful  as  well  as  a  cool 
and  determined  antagonist,  and  that  if  I 
confined  myself  to  the  hackneyed  formulce  of 
tierce  and  carte  I  was  a  lost  man.  I  suddenly, 
therefore,  changed  my  tactics,  and,  making  a 
blind  rush  through  his  guard,  at  the  expense 
of  a  flesh-wound  in  my  left  shoulder,  I  caught 
him  for  a  moment  with  my  left  hand,  whilst 
with  my  right  drawing  my  sword  back,  I 
drove  it  furiously  through  his  body.  He  fell 
as  I  loosened  my  grasp,  and,  as  he  fell,  he  said, 
with  a  sneer, — 

"  Husbands  are  not  always  so  lucky  !  " 
I  rang   the   bell,    and,  swiftly  passing    the 
servant,  said  hastily, — 

"  See  to  your  master ;   he  is  wounded." 

I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  maddened  with 
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excitement,  which  the  sight  of  blood  had  far 
from  allayed,  and  on  arriving  at  the  hotel 
went  straight  to  my  wife's  room,  omitting  the 
usual  ceremony  of  previous  announcement. 
She  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  started  at 
my  abrupt  entrance  and  wild  looks. 

"  Great  Heavens  !  Andrew,"  she  exclaimed, 
"what  is  it?" 

"  What  is  it,  madam?  Search  your  con- 
science, and  there  you  will  find  the  answer." 

"  But  there  is  blood  on  your  clothes  !  "  she 
said,  embracing  me.  "Are  you  wounded? 
Where?     How  is  this?" 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  roughly  disengaging 
myself,  "some  of  that  blood  is  mine,  but  not 
much.  Most  of  it  is  that  of  your  paramour, 
who  now  lies  dead.  Yes,  dead.  Why  do  you 
not  weep  for  him  ?     I  tell  you  he  is  dead  !" 

"Who  is  dead?  Why  do  you  use  that 
language  to  me  ?  " 

"It  was  you  who  caused  his  death:  you  are 
his  real  murderer ;  I  only  slew  him.  You 
made  him  guilty;  I  executed  the  sentence. 
Weep,  woman,  weep !  "  I  added,  bitterly, 
"  for  the  lover  whom  you  have  destroyed  !  " 

At  these  cruel  words  Henri ette  assumed  an 
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attitude  of  solemn  dignity,  cast  on  me  an 
indignant  look,  and  said,  impressively, — 

"I  have  borne  much  for  love  of  you, 
Andrew,  and  could  bear  more  as  long  as  your 
rude  caprices  were  free  from  malignity.  But 
impeachment  of  my  honour  I  will  not  bear  ; 
and  I  demand  of  you,  sir,  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing distinctly." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  you  carry  it  off 
with  a  high  hand,  but  that  will  not — " 

"  You  say,"  said  she,  in  a  stern  tone,  inter- 
rupting me  abruptly,  "  that  somebody  is  dead ; 
who  is  it  ?  " 

"D'Anglas." 

"D'Anglas?  D'Anglas?  And  you  killed 
him?     Why?" 

"  A  curious  question  truly !  Did  you  not 
know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once  slightly,  before  I  was  married." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  since  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Nor  written  to  him  ?  " 

"  Nor  written  to  him." 

"  Nor  received  his  letters  ?  " 

"  Nor  received  his  letters." 

"  0   hypocrite  and  liar !  "  said  I,   incensed 
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to  fury,  "  to  whom,  then,  is  this  letter  ad- 
dressed?" and  I  presented  to  her  the  fatal  note 
signed  by  D'Anglas :  it  had  some  stains  of 
blood  on  it.  At  this  juncture  a  spasm  of  pain 
distorted  her  countenance,  she  sank  on  the 
sofa,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
burst  into  hysterical  sobs. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  faintly,  "  I  feel  very, 
very  ill." 

"  At  last,"  said  I,  naturally  enough  inter- 
preting these  symptoms  as  an  admission  of 
guilt,  "  at  last  equivocation  is  at  an  end! " 

She  half  rose,  with  a  violent  effort,  deadly 
pale,  and  apparently  convulsed  with  pain, 
either  mental  or  bodily,  and  gasped  out, — 

"  You  mistake,  Andrew ;  I  am  innocent. 
But,  oh !  I  am  in  great  agony  !  Go,  now — 
send  me  help — come  again." 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  I  will  send  you  help, 
but  you  will  never  see  me  more  !  " 

Alas !  my  words  were  but  too  prophetic.  I 
rang  the  bell  violently,  and  went  out.  I  told 
the  women  I  met  that  their  mistress  was  ill, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  Zillah's  house. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  arrived  there,  and 
hastily   narrated  to   her   what   had    occurred, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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the  wound  in  my  shoulder  had  become  intoler- 
ably painful.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  who 
ordered  me  to  bed,  dressed  my  hurt,  and 
enjoined  perfect  quiet,  as  I  was  in  a  state  of 
high  fever.  I  speedily  became  worse,  and  was 
for  many  days  delirious.  Would  that  I  had 
died  !  But,  no,  I  was  condemned  to  live.  I 
remember  the  morning  that  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness :  I  awoke  from  a  peaceful  slumber, 
and,  opening  my  eyes,  saw  a  strange  female 
sitting  at  my  bedside.  I  tried  to  speak,  I 
tried  to  move,  but  all  in  vain.  The  nurse, 
seeing  my  eyes  open,  took  a  cup,  poured  some 
liquid  into  it,  and,  raising  my  head,  made  me 
drink  it.  I  felt  a  little  stronger,  and  articu- 
lated, with  an  effort  intended  for  a  loud  call, 
but  which  simply  amounted  to  a  whisper,  the 
word  "Zillah." 

"  She  is  not  here,"  quietly  said  the  woman. 

I  soon  fell  into  another  sleep,  and,  on 
awaking,  began  to  recollect,  bit  by  bit,  the 
events  immediately  preceding  my  collapse, 
and  again  inquired  for  Zillah. 

"  She  is  unable  to  attend  herself,"  said  the 
nurse  ;  "  but  her  brother  is  here,  if  you  want 
him." 
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"  Where  is  she  ?"  I  tried  to  say  ;  but  I  was 
still  too  weak  to  articulate  very  distinctly. 

Next  day  I  felt  stronger,  and,  on  receiving 
the  same  answer  from  the  nurse  to  the  same 
question,  I  resolved  to  see  Philip,  although  he 
was  by  no  means  a  favourite  of  mine.  As  he 
limped  in,  I  observed  that  his  manner  was 
more  subdued  than  usual. 

"Where  is  Zillah?"  I  asked. 

"  Upstairs 

"  Why  does  she  not  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  able  to  move  yet.  She  has  pre- 
sented you  with  a  son,  and  me  with  a  nephew." 

I  now  recollected  that  this  event  had  been 
expected  at  about  this  time,  and,  being  assured 
that  all  had  gone  on  well,  I  was  comforted,  and 
was  inquiring  for  further  particulars,  when  the 
nurse  peremptorily  forbade  a  prolongation  of 
the  interview. 

Xext  day  I  summoned  Philip,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  yesterday  announced  to  me  the 
birth  of  one  son,  and  that  now  he  had  to 
announce  to  me  the  birth  of  another.  At  last, 
after  some  mystification,  I  ascertained  that  a  few 
hours  after  I  had  had  my  last  interview  with  my 
wife  she  was  confined  prematurely  of  a  boy ; 
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and,  to  my  dismay,  I  learned  that,  although  the 
child  was  saved,  the  mother  had  died  !  I  was 
horror-struck.  It  flashed  upon  me  that  I  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  sad  catastrophe. 
My  vehement  invectives,  my  bitter  accusations, 
my  abrupt  announcement  of  the  death  of 
D'Anglas,  my  frenzied  gestures,  my  blood- 
stained dress,  all  had  combined  to  give  a 
sudden  and  fatal  shock  to  poor  Henriette's 
system;  and  the  collapse,  which  I  had  mistaken 
for  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  first  stage  of  the  event  that  had 
deprived  her  of  life.  Physically  feeble  from 
illness,  mentally  exhausted  by  crowding 
emotions,  I  fairly  gave  way,  and,  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  my  life,  I  wept.  Clearly  I 
had  killed  Henriette,  not  intending  it ;  still 
mine  had  been  the  hand  that  dealt  the  fatal 
blow.  Was  she  guilty  ?  Surely  she  must  have 
been  !  But,  if  not,  could  I  ever  forgive  myself  ? 
But  was  she  guilty?  It  was  only  in  after- 
years  that  this  question  was  finally  set  at  rest, 
and  it  was  then  only  that  I  discovered  that  she, 
poor  girl,  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  that  she 
and  I  had  been  the  victims  of  an  infernal  plot. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


After  a  month  had  elapsed  the  state  of  things 
stood  thus.  The  hotel  had  reverted,  on  my 
wife's  death,  to  her  relations,  along  with  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune,  which  had  been  settled  on 
her.  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  child ;  and 
Zillah,  with  whom  I  resided,  tenderly  nursed 
both  Henriette's  and  her  own.  The  legitimate 
boy  was  baptized  Francis  ;  Zill all's,  Frederic. 
Antony  I  sent  to  the  Uppenhams,  in  England, 
as  my  sister  had  frequently  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  this  old  family  servant  in  her  service  ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  greatly  preferred  England 
to  France.  My  recovery  was  far  from  rapid. 
Weak,  nervous,  feverish,  and  irritable  as  I  was, 
Zillah  bore  with  me,  soothed  me,  and  sustained 
me.     But,  on  the   other  hand,  I  had  to  yield 
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to  her  sway.  Step  by  step  she  obtained  the 
mastery  over  me ;  she  was  as  imperious  as  I 
was,  but  stronger.  My  fitful  gusts  of  wrath 
she  quietly  allowed  to  blow  over ;  but  she  never 
renounced  any  plan  she  had  formed  or  any 
opinion  she  had  adopted,  and  she  vanquished 
me  by  her  persistence,  till,  at  last,  I  relinquished 
the  contest,  and,  finally,  my  will  merged  into 
her  own.  My  health,  far  from  improving  under 
the  treatment  of  the  best  Parisian  doctors, 
became  more  enfeebled,  and  they  prescribed 
change  of  air  and  the  baths  of  Plombieres.  I 
accordingly  proceeded  thither,  leaving  Zillah  in 
charge  of  the  children.  I  had  been  there  a 
fortnight,  and  was  deriving  some  benefit  from 
the  change,  when  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Zillah  : — 

"  My  dear  Andre, — I  hate  having  to  give 
you  bad  news,  but  must.  Poor  little  Frank 
was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  in  the 
middle  of  last  night,  and  before  we  could 
summon  assistance  he  expired  in  my  arms,  only 
nurse  and  I  being  present — a  bitter  affliction, 
at  which  I  chafed  the  more  as  you  were 
absent.  But  do  not  grieve,  love,  overmuch. 
Remember  that  you  still  have  a  son — our  son 
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— and  we  must  perforce  concentrate  our  affec- 
tion on  Frederic.  In  the  midst  of  my  distress 
I  did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  I  have, 
aided  by  nurse  (who  is  devoted  to  me),  given 
out  that  it  is  my  son  Frederic  that  is  dead,  and 
have  so  arranged  everything  that  no  one  has 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth.  And  you, 
mon  vieux,  must  do  and  say  nothing  to 
thwart  my  proceedings  :  Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive  le 
Roi ! — Frank  is  dead,  long  live  Frank !  I  want 
Frederic  to  be  an  Allerton,  not  only  by  birth, 
which  he  is,  but  by  legal  succession,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Frank,  he  will  be.  After 
all,  he  is  your  son  quite  as  much  as  the  other, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  do  with  your  un- 
lawful progeny  what  Louis  XIV.  did  with  .  his 
— legitimate  it.  No  one  will  be  the  worse  for 
it,  and  we  will  secure  for  Frederic  a  little  less 
of  the  world's  sneers  and  a  little  more  of  the 
world's  countenance.  I  fancy  I  see  you  making 
a  face,  but  keep  quiet  till  we  meet  and  talk  it 
over.  Then,  if  you  seriously  object,  I  shall,  as 
usual,  submit  to  your  will,  and  thus  prove  how 
truly  I  am,  dear  Andre', 

"  Your  devoted 

"ZlLLAH." 
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This  letter  made  me  very  angry.  What, 
palm  on  the  world  my  bastard  as  a  legitimate 
son !  and  that  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
last  relic  of  poor  Henriette's  love  had  passed 
away  !  No,  never !  I  would  set  out  that  night, 
proclaim  the  imposture,  and  compel  that  rest- 
less, plotting  Zillah  to  avow  it.  This  was  at 
noon.  By  three  o'clock  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  folly,  in  my  state  of 
health,  to  undertake  a  long  journey  when 
writing  would  do  as  well.  No !  I  would  at 
once  send  a  strongly  worded  letter,  protesting 
against  the  deception,  and  commanding  Zillah 
at  once  to  reveal  the  imposition  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty.  At  five  I  took  pen  and  paper 
to  indite  my  letter,  but  I  found  that  to  say 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  manner  was  a  task 
of  great  difficulty.  My  progress  was  so  slow, 
that  by  post  time  I  had  not  half  finished.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  leave  it  till  next  day. 
I  would  sleep  over  it,  and  with  fresh  energies 
finish  my  letter  in  a  vigorous  style  on  the 
morrow. 

In  the  morning  I  again  felt  vehemently  in- 
dignant. By  the  time  I  had  taken  my  bath  I 
was  more  composed,  and  my  displeasure  became 
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somewhat  tempered  by  a  scarcely  repressed 
rising  sense  of  admiration  at  Zillalrs  ingenuity 
and  boldness.  In  the  afternoon  I  decided 
on  doing  nothing,  and  merely  wrote  a  few 
lines,  intimating  my  disapproval,  and  my  in- 
tention to  counteract,  on  my  return,  the  false 
impressions  which  her  misstatement  had  created. 

A  fortnight  later  I  was  again  with  her  at 
Paris,  but  by  that  time  my  resolve  had  grown 
weaker.  I  found  that  Frank  had  been  buried 
under  the  name  of  Frederic  Zillah,  and  that 
Frederic  Zillah  was  now  known  by  everybody 
as  Francis  Allerton.  The  nurse,  who  was  the 
only  person  who  could  possibly  have  known 
otherwise,  had  gone  back  (no  doubt  with  a 
handsome  fee  from  Zillah  to  purchase  her 
silence)  to  her  home  somewhere  in  Normandy. 
I  did  remonstrate,  but  what  with  "It  is  too 
late  now,  the  thing  is  done,"  and  with  "What 
did  it  matter?"  I  gave  up  the  contest  and 
acquiesced. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  in  1719,  Law's 
Mississippi  bubble  began  to  expand.  I  had 
preserved  amicable  relations  with  the  regent 
and  his  roues,  and,  by  means  of  information 
obtained  through  them,  I  speculated  so  success- 
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fully,  that  by  the  time  the  bubble  burst  I  had 
sold  out  and  realized  600,000  francs.  This 
success  fired  my  ambition.  "  Zillah,"  I  said, 
"  the  game  of  speculation  which  has  just  ended 
here  has  just  commenced  in  London.  The 
South  Sea,  I  understand,  is  there  opening  to 
the  knowing  ones  the  same  mine  of  wealth  as 
the  Mississippi  did  here.  I  will  take  a  run 
•over,  just  double  my  capital,  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  Allerton,  and  then — " 

"  Stop  !  Andre,"  said  Zillah.  "  Do  not  tempt 
fortune  any  more  !  " 

"  Pooh  !  "  I  insisted,  "  I  want  to  get  Allerton 
back  for  Frank,  since  Frank  he  is  to  be.  The 
rents  which  that  good-natured  goose  Uppen- 
ham  collects  for  me  barely  pay  the  interest  of 
the  mortgage,  and  some  fine  day  it  will  be 
foreclosed,  and  the  family  property  gone  for 
ever.     I  want  to  avoid  that." 

Zillah  still  objected.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  divide  the  sum  in  equal  moieties. 
She  would  keep  her  share  out  of  danger,  and  I 
might  do  what  I  liked  with  mine.  I  pursued 
my  plan,  went  to  London,  and  there  speculated, 
at  first  with  great  success;  I  increased  my 
ventures,  and  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realizing  a 
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vast  fortune,  when  the  crash  came,  and  so 
suddenly  that  I  was  not  in  time  to  escape  it. 
I  returned  to  Paris  in  October,  1720,  without 
a  penny,  and,  in  fact,  had  to  borrow  from 
Uppenham  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  my  journey  home. 

Zillah  received  me  with  every  kindness,  and 
never  alluded  to  my  discomfiture  otherwise 
than  by  saying,  "  Lucky,  dear  Andre,  that  I  did 
not  allow  you  to  risk  everything.  I  have  my 
share  safe  enough,  and  you  know  that  what  is 
mine  is  yours." 

Three  years  elapsed,  which  were  spent 
pleasantly  enough.  True  that  I  was  under 
subjection,  for  Zillah's  strong  mind  fairly 
conquered  mine ;  but  the  bonds  were  silken. 
Beside  the  pleasures  we  enjoyed  in  common, 
I  was  allowed  full  licence  to  consort  with  my 
free-living  friends,  and  I  was  no  stranger  to 
the  orgies  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

It  was  in  1723  that  a  violent  quarrel  occurred 
between  Zillah  and  her  imp  of  a  brother,  Philip. 
He  still  lived  with  us,  but  he  had  now  grown 
from  a  mischievous  boy  into  a  ruffianly  man. 
He  frequented  the  lowest  society,  frequently 
over-indulged  in  wine,  and  his  manners  were 
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coarse  and  vulgar.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
endure  his  occasional  presence,  but  lie  was  so 
frequently  out  that  we  rarely  met.  Zillah  had 
done  her  utmost  by  remonstrance,  by  threats, 
and  by  angry  rebukes  to  correct  and  improve 
him,  but  all  in  vain.  One  evening,  when  I  was 
absent,  he  came  to  the  house  in  an  excited  state 
and  demanded  money  from  Zillah.  She  re- 
fused, he  insisted,  and  hot  words  ensued.  At 
last  he  applied  to  her  an  insulting  expression 
in  reference  to  her  connexion  with  me.  Zillah 
lost  all  self-command.  She  rang  the  bell,  and, 
dealing  her  brother  a  vigorous  box  on  the  ear, 
ordered  the  servant  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  never  again  to  admit  him.  Cowed 
by  her  energy,  he  slunk  away,  with  a  scowl  of 
malignity,  and  muttering  threats  of  revenge, 
and  we  heard  nothing  of  him  for  some  days. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  sauntering  in  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  I  felt  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  : 
I  turned,  and  was  accosted  by  Philip. 

"Mr.  Allerton,"  he  said,  "  I  entreat  you  for 
your  own  sake  to  listen  to  me.  I  have  done 
you  a  wrong,  and  wish  to  repair  it  by  a  confes- 


sion." 


Begone!"   I  replied;    "  you  have  cruelly 
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insulted  your  sister,  and  I  can  give  you  no 
hope  of  reconciliation." 

"I  would  not  accept  it  if  offered,"  he 
rejoined,  with  a  sardonic  grin  ;  "  I  now  want 
nothing  but  revenge.  What  I  have  to  reveal 
concerns  you  deeply,  for  it  concerns  the 
memory  of  your  wife." 

This  roused  my  attention,  and  I  consented  to 
listen.  He  then  entered  on  a  long  statement, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance.  Some 
time  after  my  marriage  Zillah  found  that  my 
wife's  influence  over  me  was  increasing,  and, 
fearing  that  her  own  was  on  the  wane,  resolved 
on  a  bold  stroke.  Boncourt,  one  of  Hen- 
riette's  female  attendants,  had  come,  through 
some  awkward  antecedent  in  her  life,  under 
the  power  of  Zillah,  who  by  threats,  and  prob- 
ably also  by  bribes,  made  her  first  a  spy  and 
then  a  tool. 

Through  her  Zillah  became  acquainted  with 
what  had  passed  between  Henriette  and 
D'Anglas  before  our  marriage.  Upon  this 
foundation  she  worked.  She  procured  some 
of  Henriette's  handwriting,  and,  imitating  it, 
wrote  to  D'Anglas  (whom  she  knew  to  be  a 
libertine),  hinting  that   a   renewal    of  his  ad- 
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dresses  would  not  now  be  unwelcome.  D'Anglas 
readily  fell  into  the  trap ;  his  vanity  was 
flattered  by  the  prospect  of  a  bonne  fort' 
and  he  sent  a  suitable  reply  under  cover  (as  he 
was  enjoined)  addressed  to  Mdlle.  Boncourt. 
A  few  more  letters  written  by  Zillah  were  sent 
to  him,  purporting  to  be  from  my  wife,  and  it 
was  cunningly  contrived  that  D'Anglas  should 
be  seen  by  me  loitering  near  my  hotel  about 
the  time  that  I  usually  returned  home,  on  one 
of  which  occasions  (as  I  have  before  narrated) 
I  saw  him  pick  up  a  letter  which  was  dropped 
by  Boncourt  from  one  of  our  windows. 

The  fatal  results  of  this  wicked  plot  have 
already  been  described.  Years  had  elapsed 
since  those  deplorable  events  had  occurred,  but 
this  terrible  revelation  brought  them  quite  fresh 
again  to  my  mind,  with  the  additional  sting  of 
Henriette's  proved  innocence  to  intensify  my 
remorse.  I  remained  stupefied,  and  dismissing 
Philip,  who  seemed  to  gloat  over  my  distress,  I 
walked  away  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  our 
house,  to  think  as  I  went  along  on  what  I  had 
heard.  I  had  often  wondered  how  so  noble 
and  saintly  a  woman  as  Henriette  could  have 
encouraged  the  advances  of  an  empty-hearted 
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coxcomb  like  D'Anglas.  Now  it  was  all  ex- 
plained, and  this  virtuous  and  pure  woman  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  a  jealous 
and  unscrupulous  rival..  What  could  she  have 
thought  of  me  when  I  hurled  at  her  foul  words 
impeaching  her  honour  ?  Had  she  forgiven  me 
ere  she  died?  Yes,  I  felt  sure  that  she  had.  I 
was  sure  that  she  had  intuitively  seen  that  I 
was  under  the  spell  of  some  delusion. 

What  miserable  wretches  we  were,  Zillah 
and  I,  compared  with  that  pure-minded  angel! 
Oh  that  she  had  lived  to  complete  the  task  she 
had  commenced  of  reforming  and  refining  my 
coarse  and  impure  spirit !  Too  late !  too 
late !  What  was  I  to  do  now  ?  How  could  I 
continue  to  live  with  Zillah  after  this  ?  I 
resolved  to  part  from  her.  And  the  child  ? 
could  I  leave  him  to  be  brought  up  in  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  vice  and  deceit  ?  No  !  he  was 
now  five  years  of  age,  and  accessible  to  the 
influences,  baneful  or  salutary,  by  which 
he  might  be  surrounded.  I  would  take  him 
with  me  to  England,  and  devote  myself  to  his 
education. 

On  my  return  to  Zillah  I  taxed  her  with  the 
nefarious  practices  of  which  I  had  made  the 
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discovery,  and  which  had  led  to  such  grievous 
consequences.  At  first  she  betrayed  some  symp- 
toms of  confusion,  but  as  I  went  on  she 
recovered  her  self-possession,  and  heard  me  out 
with  an  impassive  countenance. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  Philip's  work.  Be  it 
so.  I  plead  guilty  to  having  loved  you  too 
much.  But  you  cannot  surely  imagine  that  I 
could  have  foreseen — that  I  could  have  desired 
— that  I  did  not  from  my  heart  lament  the 
fearful  disasters  that  ensued  ?  These  were  your 
work,  Andre,  not  mine.  Your  heedless  passion, 
your  precipitancy,  converted  a  harmless  strata- 
gem into  a  dire  calamity." 

She  went  on  to  assure  me  that,  though  she 
had  disguised  them  from  me,  her  feelings  of 
remorse  had  been  intense ;  time  had  nearly 
healed  the  wound,  why  re-open  it  ?  She  pleaded 
her  devotion  to  me  and  to  the  children,  both 
of  whom  had  received  her  equal  care,  her 
watchfulness  over  my  health  and  interests,  and, 
with  an  amount  of  humility  and  pathos  to 
which  I  had  never  known  her  yield  before,  she 
wound  up  by  bursting  into  tears,  and  tenderly 
entreating  my  forgiveness.  Who  could  resist  such 
an  appeal?  I  gave  way,  and  we  were  reconciled. 
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On  the  other  hand,  she  agreed  to  my  propo- 
sition that  Frank  should  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  shortly  after  I  brought  him  over  to 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  the  Uppenharns,  who  kindly 
consented  to  take  charge  of  him  until  I  should 
return  to  an  English  home  of  my  own.  They 
knew  that  my  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son,  and  naturally  concluded  that  the  boy  I 
left  with  them  was  that  son.  They  may  have 
heard  of  my  connexion  with  Zillah,  but  no 
allusion  was  made  to  her  by  either  them  or  me. 
My  sister,  who  was  rigidly  good  and  almost 
obtrusively  virtuous,  led  me  to  understand  that, 
besides  her  personal  inclination,  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  rescue  the  child  from  the  contaminat- 
ing influences  of  French  popery  and  atheism, 
and  the  evil  example  of  a  father  notorious 
for  his  love  of  pleasure  and  disregard  of 
piety. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  I 
returned  to  Zillah  at  Paris,  and,  to  drown  my 
recollections,  plunged  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation.  My  health,  which  had 
not  been  strong  for  some  years,  became  gradu- 
ally impaired,  and  I  again  am  an  invalid, 
indebted  to  Zillah's  tender  care  and  unaltered 
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love  for  the  prolongation  of  my  useless  exist- 
ence. 

***** 

February,  1725. — My  son,  I  have  written 
the  foregoing  narrative,  because  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts  which  it 
sets  forth.  I  cannot  brook  the  idea  that  you 
should  consider  yourself  the  son  of  Henriette^ 
being  as  you  are  the  son  of  Zillah.  When 
you  know  the  truth,  you  may  act  as  circum- 
stances may  demand  or  conscience  may  dictate. 
At  all  events,  I  wish  to  free  myself  from  the 
responsibility.  I  have  written  these  papers  at 
various  intervals,  in  various  places,  and  under 
various  circumstances,  without  Zillah's  know- 
ledge. She  would  not,  I  am  sure,  approve  of 
this  communication,  and,  were  she  cognizant 
of  its  existence,  would  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  your  hands.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  worthy 
man,  on  whom  I  can  rely,  Count  d'Ercillon, 
will  take  charge  of  the  packet.  He  has  pro- 
mised me  that  after  my  death — which  cannot 
be  very  remote — he  will  himself  (he  fre- 
quently goes  to  England)  hand  it  to  Mr. 
Uppenham.  It  is  to  be  delivered  to  you  when 
you  come  of  age. 
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5th  March,  1725. — I  wonder  what  position 
Zillah  will  take  up  towards  you  when  I  am 
gone.  You  are  her  son,  but  are  supposed  not 
to  be  so.  Will  she  undeceive  the  world,  and 
claim  you  as  hers  ?  I  cannot  ascertain  her 
intentions.  She  says  she  has  not  made  up  her 
mind  as  to  what  course  she  may  take  in  after- 
years.  It  may  be  so.  Her  references  to  you  are 
vague  and.  not  alwavs  intelligible.  She  loves 
you,  no  doubt,  but  bears  your  absence  with 
stoical  fortitude.  She  says  a  mother  must 
consult  not  her  own  feelings,  but  the  interests 

of  the  child.     "Well,  she  is  right. 

***** 

19th  March. — This  morning  I  received  a 
note  from  Philip.  It  ran  thus  : —  "  Dear 
Mr.  Allerton, — If  you  will  meet  me  to-morrow 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  Cafe  Russe, 
Rue  Montorgueil,  and  bring  with  you  a  thou- 
sand francs,  I  will,  in  exchange  for  that  sum, 
give  you  some  information  about  your  two 
sons,  the  dead  and  the  live  one,  that  will 
interest  you  and  be  worth  the  money.  I  shall 
expect  you. 

"  Philip." 
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When  I  had  read  this  scrawl,  Zillah  took 
possession  of  it,  and  after  perusal  tore  it  up, 
and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire. 

"Andrey  said  she,  "Philip  is  a  liar  and 
an  impostor.  He  seeks  to  injure  you  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  me.  Beware  of 
him." 

I  said  nothing,  but  my  thoughts  took  a 
strange  turn.  Of  course  I  could  not  go  to 
meet  Philip,  even  if  I  had  wished.  I  have 
grown  so  feeble,  that  I  can  only  crawl,  with 

assistance,  from  one  room  to  another. 

*  *  *  *  * 

25th  March. — My  end  must  be  approaching. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  find  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Zillah's  absence  to  scratch  these  few 
lines.  D'Ercillon  is  to  visit  me  to-morrow. 
I  will  make  up  this  packet  and  deliver  it  to 

him.     Adieu ! 

***** 

One  moment,  to  say  that  something  which 
dropped  from  Zillah  this  morning  about  you 
has  sown  doubts  in  my  mind — and  Philip's 
note,  too  !  Could  it  be  that  she  has  deceived 
me  ?  Hardly  possible !  but,  if  so,  you 
might,  after  all,  be  the  real   Frank  Allerton. 
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Do  not  build  upon  this.     Inquire,  investigate. 

No    time      for     more  —  she    will     be      here 

directly. 

Andrew  Allerton. 

Thus  ended  my  father's  manuscript.  A 
loose  slip  of  paper  had  been  inserted  in  the 
folds  of  the  packet,  evidently  after  it  was 
sealed,  which  contained  in  French  a  declara- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

' '  My  old  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Allerton, 
entrusted  to  me  this  packet,  with  directions 
to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Meredith  Uppenham,  of 
Red  Lion  Square,  London.  He  handed  it  to 
me  on  the  26th  of  March,  1725  ;  on  the 
31st  he  died.  I  now,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
have  occasion  to  repair  to  London,  and,  in 
performance  of  my  promise,  I  shall  deliver 
this  packet  to  Mr.  Uppenham,  who,  as  I  was 
informed,  married  Mr.  Allerton's  sister  Jane, 
and  is  consequently  the  uncle  of  the  child 
whom  Mr.  Allerton  leaves  behind  him. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  append  my  signature, 

"  D'Ercillon." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MY   POSITION    BECOMES    UNPLEASANT. 

I  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  three  in  the  morning, 
and  when  in  bed  no  sleep  came  to  shed  oblivion 
over  my  cares.  I  was  utterly  bewildered  by 
the  revelations  which  I  had  just  read.  Could  it 
possibly  be  that  I  was  not  the  son  of  the  true- 
hearted,  angelic  lady  who  was  my  father's 
wife,  but  the  offspring  of  the  intriguing,  cruel 
woman  who  was  my  father's  paramour  ?  Every 
feeling  of  my  soul  revolted  against  the  idea : 
I  could  not  recognize  her,  I  could  not  think  of 
her  as  my  mother. 

The  identity  of  Zillah  with  the  Countess 
Molina  I  could  not  but  admit,  for,  faint  as  my 
recollections  were  of  the  former,  and  great  as 
was  the  change  which  time  had  wrought  in  her 
person,   I   could  trace  the  resemblance.     The 
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flashing  black  eyes,  the  decision  of  manner 
and  voice,  the  commanding  demeanour,  left  me 
no  doubt  on  that  point.  But  had  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  child  for  the  other  actually  taken 
place  ?  Might  she  not — she,  the  arch-deceiver, 
the  unscrupulous  adventuress — have  deceived 
my  father  ?  The  few  words  towards  the  end 
of  his  MS.  which  pointed  to  that  possibility 
I  eagerly  fastened  upon,  and  I  utterly  refused 
to  accept  the  new  position  to  which  it  was 
attempted  to  condemn  me. 

But  mean  time  what  course  was  it  my  duty 
to  adopt  ?  Clearly  to  place  my  father's  con- 
fession in  the  hands  of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
leave  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and 
to  determine  the  nature  of  their  future  relations 
with  me.  And  Alice  ?  She,  too,  must  know 
all.  Would  a  change  ensue  (and  the  bare 
doubt  clave  my  heart  in  twain)  in  her  feelings 
towards  the  man  to  whom  she  had  only  just 
avowed  her  love  ?  But  no  ;  that  could  not  be. 
I  knew  her  too  well  to  suspect  her  for  a 
moment.  If  her  parents,  already  estranged 
by  my  political  heresy,  were  to  interpose  their 
authority,  and  to  forbid  our  union, what  then  ? 

In  whichever  direction  I  turned  my  thoughts 
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I  found  nothing  but  perplexity  and  gloom. 
Why  had  Zillah  chosen  this  moment  for 
denouncing  me  ?  Why  had  she  left  me  so  long 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  a  status  to  which 
she  now  affirmed  that  I  was  not  entitled  ?  Had 
Brerewood  anything  to  do  with  it?  Yet  he 
was  evidently  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  I 
was.  In  short,  I  was  completely  puzzled,  and 
,  determined  to  relieve  my  suspense  by  placing 
the  matter  before  Mr.  Uppenham  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  on  going  down 
to  breakfast,  I  found  Alice  alone,  beaming  with 
cheerfulness  and  smiling  a  loving  welcome. 

"  Frank,"  she  said,  "I  have  had  such 
pleasant  dreams  !  Only  fancy  !  a  fairy  love- 
scene,  in  which  tiny  elves  were  the  performers, 
and  in  which  were  repeated  all  the  tender 
things  which  two  clumsy  mortals  had  rehearsed 
to  each  other  the  day  before !  But  what  is  the 
matter,  Frank?"  interrupted  she,  observing  me 
more  attentively:  "you  look  pale  and  dejected." 

"Oh,  darling  Alice!"  I  exclaimed,  "I  am 
threatened  with  a  sad  reverse !  You  shall 
know  all,  but  not  now.  We  shall  be  inter- 
rupted presently." 
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I  had  hardly  said  so  much,  when  my  uncle 
and    aunt    entered    the    room.     I  had  in  my 
pocket   my  father's  MS.,  and  I  sought   for  an 
opportunity  for  sjDeaking  alone  to   Mr.  Uppen- 
ham  and   giving  him  the  packet  for    perusal. 
It,    however,    happened  that  Brerewood   had, 
some  days  before,  arranged  that  he  would,  on 
this  Sunday,  procure  three  orders  for  admission 
to  a  private  Nonconformist  chapel,  where  one  of 
the  most   eloquent  and   celebrated  of  the  non- 
juring  clergymen  was  to  preach.     He  was  to 
call,  and  to  escort  thither  any  two  of  the  family 
who 'might  be  fixed  upon  to   accompany  him. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  to 
the  two  ladies  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  expected  treat,   while  my  uncle  and  I 
should  attend  divine  service  at  our  usual  place 
of    worship.     This    suited   my    purpose    very 
well,  reluctant  as  I  felt  at  consigning  Alice  to 
the  care  of  a  possible  rival. 

Mr.  Brerewood  arrived  punctually,  and  the 
two  ladies  went  out  with  him,  Alice  giving 
me  a  parting  glance  of  mingled  sympathy, 
curiosity,  and  love.  When  I  found  myself 
alone  with  my  uncle,  I  said, — 

"My  dear  uncle,  I  was   induced  last  night 
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to  peruse  the  paper  addressed  to  me  by 
my  father,  which  you  may  remember  that, 
when  some  four  or  five  years  ago  you  placed 
it  in  my  hands,  I  decided  on  putting  by 
unopened." 

"I  had  almost  forgotten  its  existence,  but  I 
well  recollect  the  curious  repugnance  you 
evinced  to  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
contents." 

"  The  result  of  its  perusal  has  proved  that 
my  repugnance,  though  a  mere  unaccountable 
impulse,  was  well  founded." 

"  These  mysterious  promptings  from  an 
unseen  source  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
though  only  occasionally  noticed.  See  Gl anvil, 
2)assim.  But  what  impelled  you  to  consult 
these  Sibylline  leaves  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture?" 

"  A  circumstance  which  I  shall  acquaint  you 
with  when  you  shall  have  read  the  papers 
yourself,  for  which  purpose  I  beg  to  hand  them 
to  you." 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  read  them,  I  will  do  so  ; 
though  I  confess  that  I  have  no  great  desire  to 
peruse  the  records  of  what  I  fear  was  a  wild 
xind  wayward  life." 
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"  You  will  see,  before  you  have  finished  my 
father's  narrative,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
why  it  should  receive  your  consideration,  and 
why  it  should  be  my  duty  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  devote  the  after- 
noon to  its  perusal." 

The  hour  had  arrived  when  we  had  to  wend 
our  way  to  church,  and  no  further  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  weather 
being  lovely,  the  ladies  had  determined  on 
walking,  and  Brerewood  divided  his  attentions 
with  great  tact  between  the  elder  and  the 
younger  one.  He  expatiated  on  the  accordance 
that  he  assumed  to  exist  in  the  political  opinions 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  "  I  have 
known,"  he  continued,  "  cases  in  which  this 
want  of  harmony  produced  the  most  unpleasant 
results.  The  hopes  of  the  son  were  the  fears 
of  the  father ;  what  was  a  defeat  to  the  one 
was  a  triumph  to  the  other.  Confidence  and 
sympathy  were  supplanted  by  mutual  distrust 
and  estrangement." 

Alice,  from  whom  I  afterwards  learned  what 
had  passed,  perfectly  comprehended  the  allu- 
sion, and  said, — 
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"Surely  you  exaggerate  the  consequences  of 
mere  difference  of  opinion  on  abstract  subjects. 
The  sacred  ties  of  kindred  are  not  so  easily 
broken  asunder." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Uppenham,  in  ordinary  cases 
what  you  say  is  true  ;  but  when  the  subject- 
matter  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  in 
words,  but  to  be  decided  by  the  sword, — when 
truth,  principle,  and  loyalty  are  at  a  stake, — 
when  indifference  is  a  crime,  and  the  deepest 
devotion  the  highest  virtue,  then  it  must  in- 
deed be  of  paramount  importance  whether 
our  nearest  and  dearest  relations  are  with  us 
or  against  us." 

"  Unholy  and  unblest  must  be  the  feud  which 
sows  discord  in  families,  and  sets  the  son  against 
the  father,  and  the  brother  against  the  sister  !  " 
said  Alice. 

"  Truly  spoken,"  interposed  Mrs.  Uppen- 
liam,  "  and  therefore  revolution,  which  is 
the  source  and  origin  of  these  horrid  family 
feuds,  is  indeed  an  unholy  and  unblest 
cause.  Revolution  arrayed  Englishmen  against 
Englishmen  under  low-born  Cromwell,  again 
under  Dutch  William,  and  again  now  under 
Hanoverian     George;     and    on     their    heads 
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be  the  responsibility  of  the  internecine 
warfare." 

"  Once  let  the  principle  of  indefeasible  here- 
ditary right  be  fairly  established,"  said  Brere- 
wood,  "  and  the  energies  of  this  noble  country, 
now  expended  on  internal  struggles,  tvt.11  be 
concentrated  against  foreign  foes  and  will  make 
us  the  first  nation  in  the  world." 

"  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,"  said  my 
aunt,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone  ;  "  but  such 
topics  scarcely  befit  the  day  and  the  occasion. 
Let  us  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord  whom 
we  are  about  to  worship,  do  our  duty  reso- 
lutely, and  leave  the  rest  to  Him." 

Alice  saw  no  use  in  prolonging  a  conversa- 
tion which  Brerewood  had  adroitly  selected, 
and  so  shaped,  as  he  pursued  it,  as  to  harden 
my  aunt  against  me,  and  no  more  was  said  on 
the  subject. 

I  sought  in  vain  during  the  day  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  a  few  words  alone  to  Alice. 
I  had  so  much  to  tell  her — so  much  to  ask  her ! 
Had  she,  I  wondered,  acquainted  her  mother 
with  what  had  passed  between  us  the  dav 
before  ?  If  so,  how  had  the  communication 
been  received  ? 
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In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  my  uncle, 
who  had  been  in  his  little  study  for  a  couple  of 
hours  (no  doubt,  as  I  thought,  reading  my 
father's  papers),  sent  a  message  desiring  me  to 
go  to  him  there.  On  my  entrance  my  uncle 
rose, — 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  this  is  strange  intelli- 
gence; as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected.  But, 
before  I  say  anything  further  about  it,  tell  me, 
have  I  your  consent  to  let  your  aunt  read  these 
papers  ?  " 

"Most  certainly,  uncle"  (and  somehow  the 
word  "  uncle  "  came  to  my  lips  hesitatingly,  as 
though  some  doubt  had  suddenly  arisen  as  to 
my  right  to  use  it);  "of  course  I  intended 
them  for  her  perusal  as  well  as  for  yours." 

"  Very  well,  Frank,  she  shall  see  them  at 
once.  Meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour.  I  have  a  letter  for  Sir  John  Newsom 
which  I  wish  to  have  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
sure  hand  with  the  least  possible  delay;  nor  do 
I  wish  any  servant  to  be  the  bearer  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Oblige  me  by  taking  horse,  and  de- 
livering the  letter  yourself.  You  need  not 
present  it  personally,  unless  you  wish  it ;  but 
see  that  the  servant  receiving   it   engages  to 
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hand  it  to  Sir  John  at  once.  You  know  his 
place  at  Stratford-le-Bow  ?  It  is  hut  a  few  miles 
off,  and  you  can  be  back  in  three  or  four  tours." 

I  did  not  want  to  be  away  at  this  crisis,  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  shrewdly  suspected  that 
it  was  a  stratagem  of  my  uncle's  to  secure  my 
absence  for  a  few  hours  ;  but,  whether  it  was 
so  or  not,  my  compliance  was  unavoidable. 
Accordingly,  in  a  short  time,  I  took  my  depar- 
ture, full  of  anxiety,  and  pondering  as  I  went 
along  on  the  strange  incidents  and  unexpected 
turns  by  which  the  last  two  days  had  been 
marked. 

On  the  floor  above  the  withdra wing-room, 
and  adjoining  her  bedchamber,  Mrs.  Upp en- 
ham  had  fitted  up  for  her  own  use  a  small 
apartment  or,  rather,  cabinet,  which  fulfilled  to 
her  the  purposes  to  which  other  ladies  devote  a 
boudoir.  Its  appointments,  however,  were  far 
from  luxurious :  a  large  bookcase,  well  supplied 
with  serious  books  on  serious  subjects  ;  a  small 
wardrobe,  tenanted  by  garments  selected  rather 
for  use  than  for  ornament ;  a  matting,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  carpet ;  a  sofa,  of  which  the 
cushion,  never  soft  when  new,  had,  in  time, 
become    indurated    beyond    the   hardness    of 
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wood  ;  a  spindle-legged  mahogany  table,  sup- 
porting a  writing-desk  ;  four  very  stiff-backed 
chairs,  and  a  few  prints  in  frames,  among 
which  were  conspicuous  the  portraits  of 
Charles  I.,  James  II.,  and  the  present  claimant 
to  the  throne, — these  were  the  chief  objects  with 
which  my  "aunt's  retiring-room  was  adorned. 
In  this  room  Alice  and  her  mother  had  been 
closeted  for  some  time  when  I  started  on  my 
uncle's  errand.  What  passed,  I  subsequently 
learned  from  Alice.  It  appears,  then,  that  in 
her  eagerness  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  she 
had  asked  her  mother  for  a  private  interview, 
and  at  once  informed  her  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  us  the  day  before.  Mrs.  Uppenham  re- 
ceived the  communication  with  no  small  degree 
of  surprise,  and  with  a  coolness  that  approached 
to  displeasure. 

"I  did  not  expect  this,  Alice,"  said  my 
aunt ;  "  nay,  more,  my  observation  of  you  both  in 
your  ways  and  manners  to  each  other  led  me 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  I  never  noticed  the 
slightest  indication  in  either  of  you  of  any 
warmer  feeling  than  a  fraternal  one.  Did 
your  cousin  ever  speak  to  you  of  love  before  ?  " 

"  Never." 
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"Nor  had  you  ever  thought  of  him  other- 
wise than  as  of  a  brother  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  had  not  analyzed  my  feelings. 
I  felt  supremely  happy  in  his  company ;  but, 
having  it  so  constantly,  I  never  inquired 
of  myself  how,  and  in  what  degree,  I  should 
feel  its  loss.  Our  tastes  and  thoughts  had  so 
grown  up  together,  and  moulded  themselves 
into  congenial  similarity,  that  the  idea  of  di- 
vergence or  separation  never  presented  itself 
to  my  mind." 

"It  was  this  tranquil  flow  of  intercourse 
between  you  that  deceived  me.  There  had 
been  a  time,"  continued  my  aunt,  "  when  I 
might  have  viewed  with  some  comjuacency  the 
jDOSsibility  of  such  a  result.  But,  for  some  time 
past,  I  had  seen  with  at  least  equal  compla- 
cency that  it  had  become  improbable,  and 
that,  content  with  your  mutual  affection  as 
cousins,  he  would  wed  another  woman,  and 
you  win  another  husband." 

"  But  now,  mother,  that  you  see  that  this  is 
impossible,  and — " 

"  Nothing,  Alice,  is  impossible  to  an  obedient 
daughter,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Uppenham,  anxious 
to   repress   too    explicit    a    disclosure    of    her 
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daughter's  feelings.  "  Whence  came  this 
sudden  change  in  Mr.  Aller ton's  professed 
feelings  towards  you  ?  What  urged  him  into 
this  abrupt  declaration  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  he  interpreted  Mr.  Brere- 
wood's civilities  towards  me,  which,  after  all, 
no  doubt,  were  merely  the  attentions  which 
a  man  of  his  gallantry  would  pay  to  any 
lady—" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Alice!"  rapidly  inter- 
rupted her  mother,  dwelling  emphatically  on 
her  words.  "  Mr.  Brerewood's  feelings  towards 
you  are  those  of  a  lover.  He  has  asked  my 
permission  to  pay  his  formal  addresses  to  you, 
and  I  have  given  my  consent." 

"  Alas!  alas!  mother,"  cried  Alice,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "  what  have  you 
done  ?  I  can  never  be  Mr.  Brerewood's 
wife." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  coldly  retorted 
Mrs.  Uppenham.  "But  to  pursue:  so  it  was 
Mr.  Brerewood's  attentions  to  you  that  roused 
your  cousin  into  this  sudden  action  ?  Oh  !  I 
see  it  all.  I  know  that  Frank  dislikes  Martin 
Brerewood,  and  is  jealous  of  the  superiority 
which  the  man  of  the  world,  with  fixed  principles, 
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has   over  the  inexperienced  stripling  with  no 
definite  convictions." 

"  Mother,  you  misjudge  the  two  men.  I 
distrust  Mr.  Brerewood's  sincerity ;  whereas 
Frank  is  truth  itself,  is  honour  itself !  " 

"  Child,  you  are  blind!  It  was  not  love  of 
you,  but  hatred  of  Brerewood,  that  induced  your 
cousin  so  suddenly,  so  abruptly,  to  assume  the 
unwonted  character  of  a  love-sick  swain.  Is 
that  the  truth  and  honour  you  boast  of  ?  " 

"  Frank's  feelings  towards  me,''  exclaimed 
Alice,  resolutely,  "  never  flowed  from  the 
polluted  source  of  hatred  towards  another. 
Long  before  the  man  you  speak  of  made  his 
appearance  amongst  us,  Frank  and  I  were  to 
each  other  what  we  are  now.  We  may  not 
have  known  the  precise  nature  of  our  feelings, 
but  what  they  are  they  ever  were,  and  I  firmlv 
believe  ever  will  be." 

"  An  unmaidenly  and  undutiful  speech,  my 
child !  Unmaidenly,  because  you  proclaim 
your  passion  for  a  man  who  only  affects  one 
for  you  to  spite  another ;  and  undutiful,  because 
you  thwart  the  wishes  of  your  mother,  who 
has  permitted  that  other  one  to  become  your 
suitor." 
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"Mother ,  mother,  a  diamond  and  a  pebble  ! 
How  could  I,  knowing  Frank  pure,  true,  and 
bright,  cast  a  thought  on  that  other  man,  dark, 
ambiguous,  and,  I  believe,  false?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Uppenham,  with  a 
scornful  sneer,  " whatever  maybe  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Allerton's  real  feelings  towards  you, 
you  are  evidently  weak  enough  to  be  under  his 
fascination  for 'the  moment.  What  a  sight  for 
a  mother ! — her  daughter  writhing  in  rapturous 
adoration  of  a  man  who  never,  though  with 
years  of  opportunity,  addressed  to  her  one 
word  or  bestowed  on  her  one  look  of  love,  till 
a  few  hours  ago,  and  then  under  circum- 
stances which  make  it  plain  that  this  love  was 
simulated." 

i  •  You  assume  the  deception :  I  know  there 
was  none.  What  can  you  know  of  this  Brere- 
wood,  that  you  should  ask  me  to  falsify  my 
promises,  embitter  my  life,  and  deaden  all  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  for  his  sake  ?" 

"  What  I  know  is  much,"  replied  her 
mother,  with  the  emphasis  that  characterized 
all  her  utterances,  for  she  was  an  earnest 
woman  ;  and  with  far  more  animation  than  was 
usual  with  her, — "I  know  that  he  is  of  gentle 
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birth,  of  gentle  breeding,  of  gentle  manner ; 
in  form,  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty;  in 
bearing,  the  perfection  of  chivalrous  courtesy ; 
in  intellect,  soaring  above  all  his  compeers 
in  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
thoughts  and  in  eloquence  to  express  them ;  a 
loyal  man,  true  to  his  king,  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples, true  to  his  friends ;  a  brave  man,  whom 
no  difficulties  and  no  dangers  can  deter  from 
doing  his  duty.  What  more  ?  In  short,  a 
consummate  gentleman, — that  is  what  I  know 
of  Martin  Brerewoocl." 

"  That  which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  man  you 
have  well  described ;  but  for  what  lies  beneath  I 
think  you  have  drawn  on  your  imagination. 
What  I  fancy  I  see  there  is  very  different  from 
your  picture.  But,  were  he  all  you  paint  him, 
and  much  more,  a  touch  from  Frank's  hand,  a 
word  from  Frank's  mouth,  nay,  a  look  from 
Frank's  eye,  would  efface  him  from  my  mind. 
I  would  not  tell  Frank  so,  but  to  you  I  say  it 
because  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  that 
there  is  no  wavering  in  my  love  for  him,  and 
no  room  in  my  heart  for  any  possible  love  for 
another." 

Mrs.  Uppenham  was  about  to  reply  when  a 
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tap  at  the  door  stopped  her.  It  was  a  message 
from  her  husband,  requesting  her  to  favour  him 
with  her  presence  in  his  little  study  below. 

"  Alice,"  said  she,  "I  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
able  soon  to  return  to  you.  We  will  then  re- 
sume our  conversation.  I  have  still  much  to 
say  to  you." 

Alice  was  now  left  to  her  thoughts,  and 
bitter  enough  they  were.  Clearly  there  was  to 
be  a  sharp  struggle  between  love  and  duty. 
Dreadful  alternative  !  To  become  Frank's  wife, 
if  her  parents  forbade  it,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  To  become  Brerewood's  wife  was  so  ab- 
horrent to  her,  even  in  the  very  supposition 
thereof,  that  she  would  far  prefer  death.  Nor 
was  it,  she  considered,  within  the  proper  scope 
of  parental  authority  to  exact  from  her  such  a 
sacrifice.  To  that  she  determined  at  all  costs 
and  hazards  never  to  submit. 

As  to  the  union  which  her  mother  had 
opposed,  were  there  not  still  hopes  ?  Perhaps  her 
father,  whose  tender  affection  for  her  she  well 
knew,  would,  even  if  he  also  had  viewed  Brere- 
wood's addresses  with  a  favourable  eye,  yield 
to  her  wishes  and  induce  her  mother  to  with- 
draw her  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two 
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cousins  who  had  so  long  lived  under  their  roof, 
partaken  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  formed 
their  social  circle.  After  all,  what  had  Frank 
done  to  be  ousted  for  a  stranger  ?  It  was  clear 
that,  had  he  declared  himself  sooner,  no  ob- 
jection would  have  been  raised.  Why  should 
this  delay  be  so  severely  visited  ?  What  had 
occurred  to  render  ineligible  the  course  which 
had  once  been  deemed  acceptable  ?  That  hate- 
ful Brerewood  had  stepped  in.  He  had  stimu- 
lated the  political  sympathies  of  her  parents 
into  morbid  activity,  and,  by  trading  on  the 
excitement  he  had  raised,  he  had  no  doubt  dis- 
paraged Frank  in  their  eyes,  and  wormed  him- 
self into  their  favour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  HAVE  TO  QUIT  MY  UNCLE's  ROOF. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Mrs.  Uppen- 
ham  returned  from  her  conference  with  her 
husband.  But  Alice  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
reflection  that  the  time  had  slipped  on  unnoticed, 
and  her  mother  found  her  still  in  the  same 
little  room,  on  the  same  chair,  and  almost  in 
the  same  posture.  "  I  thought,  Alice,  said  Mrs. 
Uppenham,  "  that  you  would  have  grown  im- 
patient at  my  long  absence.  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  not  retired,  as  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you ;  it  is  not  so  much  in  continuation 
of  my  former  remarks  as  in  the  communi- 
cation of  fresh  and  important  facts,  of  which  it 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  apprised. 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  perusing  a  docu- 
ment, the  contents  of  which  have  taken  me  by 
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surprise.  You,  of  course,  thought,  as  we  all  did, 
that  Mr.  Francis  Allerton  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  Andrew  Allerton  by  his  French  wife." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Alice. 

"It  is  by  no  means  the  case,"  resumed  her 
mother.  "From  a  paper  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing, which  has  been  in  Allerton's  possession 
for  years,  it  has  now  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  he  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  Andrew  Aller- 
ton by  a  kind  of  gipsy -worn  an." 

"What!"  cried  Alice,  half  startled,  half  in- 
dignant— "what!  Frank  an  illegitimate  son, 
and  he  has  known  it  for  years  ?  I  do  not 
believe  a  syllable  of  it." 

"  The  narrative  is  too  authentic,  and  the 
details  given  are  too  circumstantial,  to  admit 
of  any  doubt.  But  I  did  not  say  how  long  it 
was  since  Mr.  Allerton  was  in  possession  of  the 
facts ;  I  only  stated  that  the  paper  testifying  to 
them  had  been  handed  to  him  some  years  ago. 
To  be  more  precise,  that  paper  was  handed  to 
him  by  your  father  on  the  day  that  he  attained 
his  twenty -first  year." 

Alice  was,  for  some  moments,  staggered  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  ideas  that 
rushed  into  her  mind  simultaneously.      This, 
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then,"  thought  she, "  was  the '  sad  reverse '  Frank 
had  alluded  to  in  his  tete-d-tete  with  her.  What 
foundation  of  truth  was  there  in  this  story  ?  If 
true,  would  he  cease  to  be  in  her  eyes  what  he 
had  been  till  this  moment  ?  No  !  a  thousand 
times,  no !  In  his  trouble  she  would  cling  to 
him  closer  and  closer."  These  and  many  other 
thoughts  flashed  across  her  in  a  few  brief 
moments,  and  she  recovered  herself  quickly  to 
ask  in  a  calm  tone  of  voice, — 

"  How  came  you  to  make  this  discovery, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Allerton  handed  this  manuscript  of  his 
father's  to  his  uncle  this  morning  for  his  and 
my  perusal, — this  morning,  you  understand." 

"  This  morning  ?    Well,  yes ;  I  understand." 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  he  makes  a  hasty  leap 
from  the  character  of  a  brother  into  that  of  a  suitor 
— suddenly  professes  a  violent  passion  for  you, 
of  which  there  was  no  vestige  the  day  before, 
extorts  from  you  a  promise  or,  at  least,  an 
avowal,  and  then  coolly,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, places  this  paper  in  our  hands,  and  allows 
us  to  share  his  knowledge  of  the  stain  on  his 
birth." 

"  I  cannot  yet  understand  it  all,"  said  Alice, 
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perplexed,  but  still  true  to  her  faith  in  her 
lover;  "  but  I  would  pledge  my  life  on  Frank's 
honour." 

"Surely,  Alice/'  asked  Mrs.  Uppenham, 
sternly,  "  surely  you  cannot  be  a  confederate 
of  his  in  this  deception  ?  Speak !  Did  he  ever 
tell  you,  or  hint  to  you,  anything  of  this  ?  " 

"  Never  !  Xor  will  I  ever  believe,  until  I 
hear  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  knew  of  it 
himself  when  he  spoke  to  me  yesterday." 

"Poor  credulous  child!  However,  you 
admit  that,  if  he  then  knew  it,  he  ought  not  to 
have  thus  addressed  vou,  without  first  making 
to  you  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth  ?  " 

"  So  much  do  I  admit,  that  such  conduct 
would  have  been  dishonourable.  That  is  the 
very  ^reason  why  I  am  convinced  that  what 
you  call  the  truth  was  then  as  unknown  to 
him  as  to  me.  I  cannot  couple  Frank  Allerton 
and  dishonour  together.'' 

"  After  coming  home  with  you  on  Saturday, 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Brerewood  to  a  friend's 
house.  He  returned  late,  and  next  morning: 
hands  this  paper  to  your  father,  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  its  contents.  How  do  you  explain 
this  ?  " 
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"It  is  for  Frank  to  explain  it,  not  for  me. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  quite  certain  that 
the  explanation  will  be  forthcoming." 

"  Pray,  Alice,  do  not  call  him  Frank.  His 
name  is  Frederick,  or  something  of  that 
kind." 

"The  name  matters  not:  the  man  remains 
the  same." 

"  Your  father  agees  with  me  that  your 
becoming  his  wife  is  out  of  the  question. 
However,  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  point 
just  now.  I  grieve  in  my  heart  for  you,  my 
girl,  since  the  process  of  disentanglement  in 
these  cases  is  always  a  disagreeable  one  ;  but,  as 
it  is  a  necessary  one,  your  sense  of  duty  and 
strength  of  mind  will  enable  you  before  long 
to  extricate  yourself  from  your  present  false 
]30sition." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  by  Mrs.  Uppen- 
ham  with  no  less  decision,  perhaps,  but  with  a 
more  tender  inflexion  than  usual.  They  made 
a  corresponding  impression  on  Alice,  whose 
bosom  was  swelling  with  various  emotions,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
mother's  breast  and  sobbed  out, — 

"Mother,    do   not    be    hard   on   me!  pray 
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feel  for  me  ;  but,  to  feel  for  me  fully,  you  must 
feel  with  me  !  " 

Her  mother  kissed  her,  and  said,  in  a  kind 
tone, — 

;,'Poor  child!  you  have  had  emotion  enough 
for  the  day.  Go  now,  and  think  it  all  over 
quietly."     And  thus  they  parted. 

This  passed  during  my  absence.  On  my 
return,  I  proceeded  to  my  uncle's  study,  where 
I  found  him  and  my  aunt  evidently  waiting 
for  me,  with  the  intention  of  communicating 
their  views  on  the  new  relation  in  which  I 
stood  towards  them  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  contained  in  my  father's  paper. 

After  I  had,  in  a  few  words,  reported  the 
delivery  of  the  letter  with  which  I  had  been 
entrusted,  my  uncle  said, — 

"  Sit  down,  Frank,  and  let  us  compare 
notes." 

I  took  a  seat,  and  awaited  his  further  plea- 
sure. I  noticed  that  though  his  manner  was 
grave,  yet  it  was  kind,  and  there  was  a  slight 
vibration  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which  indi- 
cated inward  emotion. 

"My  dear  boy,"  continued  he,  "  in  your 
truthfulness  and  sense  of  honour  I  have  always 
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placed  implicit  trust.  Remove  a  doubt  that 
reflects  on  both.  Your  aunt  informs  me 
that  yesterday  you  asked  Alice  to  become  your 
wife.  Were  you  then  aware  of  your  real 
history  as  told  by  your  father  ?  " 

"  Uncle,  I  had  neither  knowledge  nor  sus- 
picion of  it." 

"Frank,  I  believe  you;  and  your  assurance 
has  removed  a  heavy  weight  from  my  mind. 
Then  you  acquired  that  knowledge  last  night 
only?" 

"  Last    night    only,    after    I    had   returned 
home." 

"  One  more  question.  What  induced  you 
to  fix  upon  last  night  to  open  a  packet  that 
you  had  left  untouched  for  so  many  years  ? 
Was  your  reason  in  any  way  connected  with 
what  had  passed  between  you  and  Alice  ?  " 
"  Not  in  any  way." 

I  then  proceeded  to  give  a  full  account  of  my 
visit  with  Brerewood  to  the  Countess  Molina, 
not  omitting  her  assertion  that  she  herself  was 
my  mother,  and  that  her  real  name  was  Zillah. 
Both  my  uncle  and  aunt  listened  with  great 
interest  to  my  report,  and  I  could  see  that  it 
produced  an  impression  favourable  to  me,  and 
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evidently  removed  several  misconceptions.  My 
aunt,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  but 
whose  frigid  countenance  and  stiff  demeanour 
evinced  the  strong  doubts  she  entertained  of 
the  propriety  of  my  conduct,  first  broke  the 
silence  that  followed  the  conclusion  of  my 
story,— 

"  Mr.  Allerton,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  that 
you  have  at  all  events  freed  yourself  from  the 
charge  of  having  lured  my  daughter  knowingly 
into  a  false  position.  The  rest  is  dreadful 
enough,  without  that. 

"Madam,"  replied  I,  "  I  feel  humiliated  that 
you  should  for  one  moment  have  entertained 
such  a  suspicion." 

"But,  Frank,"  said  my  uncle,  and  it  gave 
me  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  hear  that  he  still 
called  me  Frank,  "  this  woman,  this  Zillah, 
this  countess,  what  kind  of  a  person  is  she 
now  ?  She  has  been  a  very  disrevjutable 
character,  according  to  her  own  showing,  as 
well  as  according  to  your  father's  evidence.  Is 
she  any  better  now  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
her  beyond  what  I  have  told  you.  Mr.  Brere- 
wood,  who  introduced  me  to  her,  may  probably 
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be  able  to  give  more  definite  information  as  to 
her  present  position  and  character." 

"  That  she  must  be  an  impostor  in  any  case.'' 
said  Mrs.  Uppingham,  "  is  beyond  a  doubt; 
for,  if  she  be  a  countess,  she  cannot  be  your 
mother  Zillah ;  and  if  she  be  Zillah,  she  can 
have  no  right  to  the  title  she  assumes.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Brerewood  has,  like  others,  been 
imposed  upon  by  her  falsehoods." 

"  I  feel  within  me  intuitively,"  said  I,  impe- 
tuously, "  that  this  woman  is  not  my  mother. 
Her  manner,  her  voice,  and  her  conduct  inspire 
me  with  feelings  of  aversion  and  antipathy.  I 
will  never  acknowledge  myself  to  be  her  son, 
and  I  shall  devote  all  my  energies  to  the 
discovery  of  her  imposture." 

"  Be  not  too  hasty,  Frank,"  interposed  my 
uncle  :  "  her  story  is  confirmed  by  that  of  your 
father ;  and  even  admitting  the  possibility  of 
there  being  either  trickery  or  error,  that  story 
must  be  accepted  until  disproved;  and  where 
are  we  to  seek  for  such  disproof?  " 

"  That  search  I  shall  make  my  life's  business, 
sir,"  I  replied. 

"  But  mean  time,  my  dear  boy,  it  behoves  us 
to  face  the  new  position  in  which  we  are  all 
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placed,  without  delay.  To  come  at  once  to 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  we  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  approve  of  or 
sanction  your  addresses  to  Alice." 

"  I  feared  that  blow,''  I  gloomily  muttered. 
"  All  unite  to  crush  me." 

"You  must, "  continued  my  uncle,  "renounce 
all  pretensions  to  her  hand.  That  renunciation 
must  be  formally  made  in  our  presence ;  and 
you  must  give  us  your  word  of  honour  that 
you  will  literally  act  up  to  it  by  abstaining 
from  even  a  look  that  would  contravene  it.  You 
must  say  to  Alice  (in  other  words,  if  you  like, 
but  certainly  in  effect),  1 1  addressed  you  once 
as  a  lover ;  I  do  so  no  longer,  but  merely  as  a 
friend  and  cousin.  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife ; 
I  desist  from  the  demand,  and  leave  vou  free 
to  be  the  wife  of  another.  I  am  content  to  be 
to  you  what  I  was  before  I  spoke  to  you  of 
love :  be  you  also  content  to  forget  that  I  ever 
did  so.  To  these  terms,  Frank,  are  you  willing 
to  accede  ?  " 

"  May  I  perish  first !"  I  exclaimed,  red  with 
indignation.  ""What  man  with  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  could  entertain  them  for  a  moment  ? 
Had  you  asked  me  merely  to  promise  not  to 
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press  Alice  into  a  positive  act  of  disobedience 
to  you — " 

"  Presumptuous  folly!"  warmly  interrupted 
Mrs.  Uppenham.  "  Do  you  dare  to  hint  that, 
with  pressure,  you  could  induce  a  daughter  of 
mine  to  violate  her  filial  duties  ?  And  do  you 
set  a  price  upon  your  abstention  from  exer- 
cising that  pressure  ?" 

"I  set  no  price  on  such  a  promise ;  I  merely 
offered  to  give  it." 

"  It  would  be  utterly  insufficient,"  continued 
she.  "  Mr.  Uppenham  has  very  clearly  defined 
the  course  you  are  to  adopt,  if  you  wish  to 
remove  our  doubts  and  fears  as  to  your  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  Alice." 

"I  am  obliged  to  him  for  tracing  with  so 
sharp  an  outline  the  conduct  which  I  am 
required  to  pursue.  I  am  simply  required  to 
be  disloyal  to  the  woman  I  adore,  to  fling 
back  the  blessed  love  she  has  vouchsafed  to 
me,  to  desert  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  to  be  the 
destroyer  of  my  own  hopes  of  happiness  and 
the  cowardly  instrument  of  my  own  degrada- 
tion. No  ;  you  would  yourselves  despise  me  if 
I  yielded  to  your  demand." 

"  Doubtless,"    said    my   uncle,     mildly   but 
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firmly,  "the  conditions  are  severe;  but  their 
very  severity  is  the  only  counterpoise  we 
could  devise  to  escape,  if  possible,  from  the 
other  alternative.  Those  conditions  you  have 
rejected,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  com- 
patible with  your  remaining  under  our  roof. 
Frank,  we  must  part." 

"Alas!  sir,  I  see  it  and  submit.  It  is  a 
dreadful  necessity.  I  could  not  live  in  the 
constant  society  of  Alice  on  the  terms  you 
require:  and  you,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
object  to  such  close  companionship.  I  cannot 
complain  of  your  decision.  I  will  leave,  since 
I  must,  this  dear  abode,  which  your  kindness  has 
made  a  happy  home  to  me  for  so  many  years." 

"I  am  pleased,  Frank/"'  said  Mrs.  Uppen- 
ham,  in  a  more  kindly  tone,  through  which  I 
fancied  that  I  detected  a  kind  of  relief  at  my 
refusal  to  stay  on  the  conditions  proposed,  and 
at  my  preference  for  a  separation,  "that,  not- 
withstanding your  natural  reluctance  to  part 
from  us,  you  should  see  and  acknowledge 
the  reasonableness  of  it.  I  am  deeply  grieved 
at  the  change  in  your  position  arising  out  of 
this  woman's  story ;  but  I  do  not  forget,  nor 
will  I  hesitate  to  recognize,  your  many  claims 
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to  our  regard  and  affection ,  whatever  your 
position  may  be." 

"  I  believe/'  said  my  uncle,  in  a  grave  and 
earnest  tone,  "  that  it  will  be  best  to  live  sepa- 
rately ;  at  least,  for  the  present.  But  be 
assured,  Frank,  that  I  view  your  departure 
with  regret.  Your  presence  amongst  us  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  and  a  solace,  and  I 
shall  miss  you  exceedingly.  But  it  must  be. 
Bad  as  it  is,  it. is  better  than — well,  take  the 
necessary  time  to  look  out  for  other  quarters ; 
come  and  visit  us  often,  and  let  us  always  con- 
tinue to  be  good  friends." 

"  And  Alice — and  your  daughter,  sir,  is  she 
aware  of  this  change?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Mrs.  Uppenham.  "I 
will  myself  acquaint  her  with  it,  as  well  as 
with  the  reasons  for  it." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I;  "but,  in  justice  to 
myself,  I  am  anxious  that  she  should  know, 
without  a  possibility  of  mistake,  the  exact  part 
which  I  have  taken  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
also  to  learn  from  her  whether  the  incidents 
that  have  occurred  since  I  last  spoke  to  her 
have  occasioned  any  change  in  her  feelings 
towards  me." 
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"  Surely  you  can  hardly  expect  our  consent 
to  a  private  interview  between  you,"  said  my 
aunt,  hastily.  "It  was  expressly  to  prevent 
such  meetings  that  your  separation  from  us 
was  decided  on."' 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  I  have  given  no  promise 
to  cease  communicating  with  Alice,  nor  will  I 
ever  give  it,  except  at  her  own  command,  freely 
and  spontaneously  signified  to  me  by  herself." 

"Well,"  interposed  my  uncle,  ww  let  us  com- 
promise the  matter.  I  do  think  that  Frank  is 
justified  in  his  wish  to  explain  to  the  girl  what 
has  occurred,  and  how  it  occurred,  and  also  to 
ascertain  from  her  in  what  light  she  views  the 
matter.  Now,  if  you  will  promise  me,  Frank, 
not  to  seek  a  private  meeting  with  Alice 
between  this  and  to-morrow  evening,  I  will 
engage  that  vou  shall  then  see  her  (in  our 
presence,  it  is  well  understood),  and  you  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  say  to  her  anything  you 
please." 

"  But  your  presence,"  said  I,  "  will  surely  be 
too  great  a  restraint  on  both,  and  especially  on 
her,  to  allow  us  that  free  converse  which,  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  we  should  wish  to 
indulge  in." 
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u  Young  persons,"  sententiously  observed  my 
aunt,  "  should  have  nothing  to  say  between 
themselves  that  they  should  be  afraid  of 
uttering  before  their  elder  relatives." 

I  could  not  forbear  smiling,  as  I  said, — 

"  Surely,  aunt,  if  uncle,  when  he  wooed  you, 
never  said  anything  to  you  which  he  would 
not  have  said  as  willingly  before  your  elder 
relatives,  he  must  have  been  a  very  cold 
lover." 

"  Well,  Frank,  is  it  a  bargain?"  asked  my 
uncle. 

"  Is  it  understood  that  we  are  to  be  at  liberty, 
in  your  presence,  to  say  or  do  anything  we 
think  fit,  without  check  or  interference  on  your 
part  ?  " 

"  To  do !"  exclaimed  my  aunt;  "  certainly 
not.  To  do  anything  you  think  fit  in  our 
presence  ?  Why,  you  might  attempt  to  kiss 
her  ! " 

"  To  do,  no,  Frank,"  said  my  uncle,  good- 
humouredly ;  "  but  to  say  whatever  you  please, 
yes." 

"  Well,  I  accept ;  and  I  give  you  my  promise 
not  to  seek  an  interview  with  Alice  mean- 
while,"   said    I,  reflecting  on    the  great    im- 
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probability  that  I  could  have  contrived  one 
within  that  time,  even  if  I  had  not  given  the 
promise. 

Alice  did  not  come  down  that  evening ;  her 
mother,  no  doubt,  took  good  care  of  that. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I   CONSULT   CHARLEY   FRAMPTON. 

Next  morning,  having  during  the  night 
determined  on  that  course,  I  rose  early,  and, 
leaving  word  that  I  should  not  breakfast  at 
home,  proceeded  to  Frampton's  lodgings,  which 
were  over  a  perfumer's  shop  in  Jermyn  Street. 
I  knew  that  at  that  early  hour  he  would  be  in 
bed ;  but  that  gave  me  no  concern,  as  we  were 
old  and  fast  friends,  and  I  had  no  scruples 
about  knocking  him  up.  I  longed  to  tell  him 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  ask  his  advice  as  to 
what  I  should  do.  Of  course,  if  his  opinion 
coincided  with  mine,  I  would  act  upon  it ;  if  it 
did  not,  I  would  discard  it,  and  act  on  my  own. 
Is  not  that  what  people  generally  mean  when 
they  consult  their  friends  ? 

Charley     Frampton     was     a     good-looking 
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young  fellow  of  about  my  age,  rather  below 
the  middle  stature,  of  spare  habit,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  expressive  rather  than  hand- 
some features.  His  neat  figure  was  always 
atcired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and,  like 
Pope's  fop,  he  prided  himself  on  the  "  nice 
conduct  of  a  clouded  cane."  He  was  fond  of 
society,  for  he  shone  in  it;  and  society  was 
fond  of  him,  because  he  enlivened  it.  He 
was  full  of  life  and  spirits.  His  conversation 
sparkled  with  humorous  fancies  and  pleasant  con- 
ceits, never  perhaps  reaching  to  wit,  but  never 
descending  into  mere  drollery.  His  remarks 
were  frequently  cynical  on  the  subject  of  men 
in  general,  but  never  ill-natured  towards  any 
man  in  particular. 

He  was  fond  of  fashionable  amusements, 
fond  of  Epicurean  indulgences,  and  generally 
fond  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world.  He 
loved  to  float  cosily  down  the  stream  of  life ; 
and  as  to  its  cares  and  troubles — and  what  life 
is  without  them  ? — he  shunned,  evaded,  and 
resolutely  ignored  them  as  long  as  he  could, 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they  did  not  fasten 
upon  him  beyond  his  power  of  shaking  them 
off.     His  heart  was  honest ;  his  principles  were 
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lax.  He  scorned  to  tell  an  untruth  or  to  do  a 
mean  act,  not  because  such  things  were  wrong, 
but  because  they  were  base  and  distasteful  to 
his  nature.  He  acted  on  his  impulses ;  which 
was  quite  as  well,  as  they  were  generally 
right,  and  probably  better  than  his  second 
thoughts  would  have  been. 

Our  friendship  was  of  old  date,  for  we  had 
been  schoolfellows  together,  and  although  it 
had  never  been  tested  by  any  grave  incident, 
we  both  entertained  a  firm  trust  in  its  sin- 
cerity. He  was  nominally  studying  for  the 
legal  profession  ;  but,  unless  law  came,  as  Dog- 
berry says  that  writing  and  reading  do,  i  i  by 
nature,"  he  was  likely  to  fail  in  his  vocation, 
for  he  seldom  opened  a  law  book. 

His  father,  who  occupied  a  good  position  in 
the  Secret  Service  Office,  made  him  a  mode- 
rate yearly  allowance,  which  he  eked  out  by 
writing  pamphlets,  articles  for  the  Gentleman1  s 
Magazine,  and  occasional  papers  for  Govern- 
ment. He  was  not  very  particular  which  side 
he  advocated.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
written  a  very  strong  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
Walpole's  Excise  scheme,  he  violently  assailed 
his  own  production  under  the  assumed  name  of 
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li  Scorpion.''  To  this  he  made  a  savage  reply 
in  his  own  name;  to  which  "Scorpion"  re- 
joined with  the  most  scurrilous  invectives. 
The  hotter  the  controversy  waxed,  the  greater 
was  the  interest  which  the  public  took  in  it. 
The  pamphlets  on  both  sides  sold  in  thousands. 
The  Government,  sympathizing  with  poor 
Frampton's  sufferings  from  "  Scorpion's n  ma- 
lignant libels,  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
additional  fee ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  one 
of  Charley's  most  lucrative  hits.  It  was  only 
some  months  afterwards  that  he  told  me  of  his 
identity  with  "Scorpion,"  and  boasted,  rather 
than  confessed,  that  he  had  been  his  own 
libeller. 

The  little  side  door,  that  ended  a  narrow 
]Dassage  scooped  out  of  and  wainscoted  away 
from  the  shop,  conferred  the  dignity  of  a 
private  entrance  on  Frampton's  lodging.  It 
was  opened  to  me  by  his  groom,  man-servant, 
valet,  and  butler,  Pelopidas  Shirty,  the  same 
individual  who  figures  in  an  earlier  part  of 
these  memoirs  as  shop-boy  and  commercial 
adviser  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reffs. 

Poor  Shirty,  with  all  his  originality  and 
inventiveness,  had  been  beaten  in  the  race  of 
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life  by  duller  competitors.  He  was  full  of 
ingenious  conceptions,  which  others  adopted 
with  success;  and  yet,  from  some  mysterious 
conflict  between  theory  and  practice,  when  he 
himself  attempted  to  carry  them  out  they 
failed.  He  could  not  realize  his  own  schemes, 
though  others  could.  He  knew  what  to  do, 
but  not  how  to  do  it.  Frampton  had  picked 
him  up  a  few  months  before,  when  quite  out  of 
elbows,  had  taken  him  into  his  service ;  and, 
as  Shirty  had  never  known  himself  possessed 
of  any  other  than  that  single  name,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  new  master  the  Christian  (or 
rather  pagan)  prefix  of  Pelopidas. 

uLopps,"said  I  (for  the  Theban  general's 
name  had  been  clipped  down  to  that  mono- 
syllable), "I  want  to  see  your  master  at  once. 
Is  he  up?" 

"  He  's  not  up,  sir,  and  can't  be  seen.  No- 
body but  me  and  the  doctor  is  allowed  to  see 
him  in  bed." 

"  Go  up  and  tell  him  that  I  must  see  him 
immediately,  and  that  I  will  come  to  him  in 
his  bed-room." 

Lopps  stared,  but  did  my  bidding,  and 
shortly  after  ushered  me  into  Charley's  room. 
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"Why,  Frank/'  cried  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?  Have  you  a  duel  to  fight ;  or  a  bill 
to    meet ;     or    a    pamphlet    to    publish :     or 

a—" 

"No;  I  have  a  story  to  tell."  And  I  then 
poured  into  his  willing  ear  a  recital  of  all  the 
events  that  had  crowded  each  other  within  the 
brief  space  of  two  days.  He  listened  to  me 
with  great  attention  and  interest,  only  inter- 
jecting an  occasional  "Really!"  "Curious!"" 
"  The  deuce  !"  "  Nonsense  ! "  and  other  ejacu- 
lations appropriate  to  the  story. 

When  I  had  finished  narrating  the  incidents 
that  related  to  myself, — for,  of  course,  I  was 
silent  as  to  my  uncle's  political  projects,  and  as 
to  Brerewood's  connexion  with  them, — Charley 
exclaimed, — 

"  First  and  foremost,  Frank,  let  me  say  that 
you  must  come  and  take  up  your  quarters  with 
me.  There  is  a  bed-room  to  let  that  adjoins 
this.  One  sitting-room  will  do  for  us  both  ;  and 
Lopps  will  be  delighted  to  have  two  masters, 
for  the  wretch  has  not  half  enough  to  do. 
Secondly,  I  '11  go  bail,  as  we  lawyers  say,  that 
that  woman  is  not  your  mother.  And  thirdly, 
unless  you  have — and  I  do  not  think  you  have — 
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that  faintheart  that  i  never  won  fair  lady,'  you 
and  your  cousin  will  yet  be  happy  together 
some  day." 

I  was  delighted ;  it  was  balm  to  me  to  hear 
those  cheery  words,  and  I  readily  accepted  his 
invitation  to  take  up  my  abode  with  him. 

"  But,  Frank,"  continued  Frampton,  "what 
a  deliciously  awkward  scene  you  have  planned 
for  this  evening !  What  !  make  love  to  a  lady 
in  the  awful  presence  of  her  dissentient  father 
and  mother,  and  they  bound  by  a  fearful  oath 
not  to  interrupt  you  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  a 
courtship  coram  populo,  under  the  gaze  of  a 
gaping  multitude,  or  wooing  a  fairy  with  a 
mob  of  goblins  around,  mowing  and  making 
grimaces  at  you.  It  will  be  as  good  as  a  play. 
How  I  should  like  to  witness  the  performance ! 
What  do  you  intend  to  say  ?  " 

' '  Cease  your  banter,  Charley.  It  will  be  a 
rather  awkward  meeting ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
I  could  avoid  it,  and  I  must  trust  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  to  go  through 
with  it." 

"All  right!  Now,  Frank,  go  down,  bid 
Lopps  prepare  chocolate  and  kidneys  for  two, 
take  a  book,  and,  before  you  have  read  three 
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pages,  I  will  be  down  to  join  you  in  a  frugal 
meal." 

I  found  that  Lopps  had  anticipated  his 
master's  wishes,  and  already  ordered  a  double 
breakfast. 

"Well,  Shirty,1'  said  I,  "how  do  you  like 
your  present  employment  ?  " 

"By  rights,  sir,  I  oughtn't  to  take  any 
notice,  for  I  'm  ordered  only  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  Lopps." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot.  Which  name  do  you  like 
best  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  'm  ordered  to  like  l  Lopps '  best.  You  see, 
it 's  the  name  of  an  old  Greek  nob,  and  is 
very  grand  and  high-sounding ;  but  yet,  if  left 
to  myself,  I  'd  fancy  '  Shirty '  most.  First,  you 
see,  it 's  in  two  syllables ;  and  two  's  better  than 
one,  any  day.  Then,  it  's  my  own,  while 
t'other  's  a  graft ;  besides,  it  tells  its  own  tale." 
"What  tale,  Lopps  ?  It  has  never  told  me 
its  tale." 

"Now  you  ax,  it  will.  When  a  very  little 
baby,  I  was  found  one  morning  at  the  work' us 
door,  wrapped  up  in  a  full-sized  man's  shirt. 
They  took  me  in,  and  called  me  Shirty.  If  it 
had  been  a  woman's,  they  'd  have  called  me 
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Shifty.     That  's  why   '  Shirty '  ?s  a  name  that 
speaks  for  itself :   i  Lopps '  doesn't." 

"  But  I  say,  Lopps,  have  you  ever  been  in 
the  pillory  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  sir,  for  kind  inquiries,  but  I  never 
riz  so  high  as  that.     What  makes  you  ax  ?  " 

"That  long  slit  in  the  lobe  of  your  ear; 
how  came  you  by  that  ?  " 

"Doing  my  dooty,  sir,  as  a  top-knot  and  a 
Briton  in  the  civil  war  of  '37." 

"  Civil  war  of  '37  !  I  know  of  no  civil  war 
since  the  rising  in  1715." 

' i  Oh  !  you  mean  'bout  who  was  to  be  king, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pooh  !  those  are 
matters  I  don't  care  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar 
about.  No,  no ;  I  mean  when  we  were 
robbed  of  our  rights,  when  we  fought,  brave 
as  lions,  to  get  them  back  again,  and  when  we 
were  foiled  and  trodden  under  foot  and  made 
slaves  on." 

c  l  What  are  you  talking  about,  Lopps  ? 
Either  you  are  painting  a  fancy  picture  or 
my  memory  is  clean  gone,  for  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  any  such  events  having 
happened  six  years  ago ;  for  it  is  1737  you 
are  talking  of,  is  it  not  ?  " 
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u  It  is,  sir,  of  that  vile,  unlucky  year  that  I  m 
speaking.  You  must  know  that  from  time  out 
of  mind,  aye,  ever  since  the  time  of  King 
Alfred — you  know,  sir,  the  man  as  burnt  the 
woman's  pancakes  ? ?' 

"  Pray,  my  dear  fellow,  doirt  go  so  far  back 
as  that.  Hang  it !  your  master  will  be  down 
before  you  have  got  half  through  your  story. 
Pass  on,  at  least,  to  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"  Well,  ever  so  long  ago,  we  of  the  top- 
knot—them as  is  vulgarly  called  footmen — 
had  a  right  to  the  upper  gallery  of  Drury 
Lane  Playhouse.  For  thousands  of  years  we 
used  to  sit  there  and  see  the  play,  and  hiss 
and  clap,  whilst  our  masters  and  missuses 
sat  in  their  seats  and  did  the  same.  All  at 
once,  without  even  saying,  'By  leave,  gen- 
tlemen ! '  the  brute  of  a  manager — Fleetwood 
was  his  wicked  name — sticks  up  a  notice  that 
we  are  not  to  be  let  into  our  gallery  no  more. 
You  understand,  Mr.  Frank,  our  own  gallery, 
where  we  and  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  sat  ever  since  King  Alfred !  " 

"  Very  hard,  Lopps,  indeed.  And  what  did 
you  do  then  ?  " 

"  Why  we — I  say  we,  'coz  I  had  just  'listed 
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in  the  core  myself  then — we  acted  like  men 
and  Britons.  We  were  not  going  to  let  our 
livery,  which  we  were  so  proud  on,  be  dragged 
through  the  mud.  We  held  meetings  at  the 
Goat  and  Harp  alehouse,  and  also  at  the  Ship 
in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  we  made  up  our  mind 
to  fight  for  it.  Our  c  liberties  or  death !  '  cried 
we,  though,  somehow  or  other,  we  didn't  get 
neither ;  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  ruin  and 
life.  Well,  sir,  on  the  12th  March,  1737,  took 
place  the  Battle  of  Drury  Lane.  There  was  a 
full  house,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  wife 
a-sucking  oranges  among  the  rest,  and  the 
play  had  begun,  when  a  troop  of  us,  armed 
with  cudgels,  staves,  and  truncheons,  and  com- 
manded by  each  other,  made  a  rush  in.  The 
doors  were  slammed  in  our  faces  ;  but  we  soon 
banged  them  to  shivers  and  got  to  the  lobby. 
There  we  found  the  galliant  foe  a-waiting 
for  us.  The  candle-snuffers,  as  being  used  to 
fire,  were  placed  in  front,  propped  up  by  a 
lot  of  supers  in  flaslry  dresses,  as  kings,  robbers, 
soldiers,  and  miller's  men,  some  with  long* 
curly  mustarchcs  horrid  to  look  on.  These 
were  backed  by  their  officers,  the  box-keepers, 
who  led  them  from  behind  ;  and  the  rear  was 
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brought  up  by  the  pippin-women,  who  shrieked 
like  tragedy  queens  till  our  manly  skins  crept. 
At  'em  we  went ;  and  there  was  a  jolly  row  ! 
Blows  fell  thick  as  hail,  and,  as  we  were  used 
to  giving  tremendous  double  knocks,  no  wonder 
we  were  getting  the  best  of  it ;  shouts  and 
yells,  and  howls,  and  shrieks  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  A  fellow  would  rap  out  an  oath, 
but,  before  he  had  done,  a  rap  on  his  pate 
would  change  it  into  a  groan.  My  blood  was 
up,  and,  shutting  my  eyes,  I  thumped  away  at 
whatever  came  before  me,  friend  or  foe.  I 
fetched  my  chum,  Pat  Flanagan,  such  a  thwack 
on  the  shins  that  the  beast  turned  on  me  and 
gave  me  a  smart  cut  down  the  side  of  my  face 
with  his  cane,  and  slit  my  ear  such  as  you  sees 
it.  By  this  time,  old  Justice  Deveil  (we  used 
to  call  him  old  Devil)  came  up  and  read  the 
Biot  Act ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  read  the 
Catechism,  for  any  notice  we  took  on  it,  and 
we  went  on  savager  than  ever.  The  stage- 
men  were  just  giving  way,  when  in  comes  a  lot 
of  Foot  Guards  (the  blackguards),  and  instead 
of  making  a  ring  for  us  to  fight  it  out  in  (fair 
play  and  no  favour),  as  they  ought,  they  basely 
turned  agin  us,  and  took  me  and  eight  others 
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and  put  us  into  quod.  We  were  tried, 
and  I  and  Pat  Flanagan  were  given  a  month 
in  Newgate  as  ringleaders,  though  there 
was  no  ring ;  which  shows  their  wrongful 
malice.  However,  we  had  two  comforts  :  one 
was  that  there  were  twenty-six  people  wounded 
in  the  battle ;  and  t'other,  that  a  lot  of  money 
was  got  together  for  us,  so  that  Pat  and  I  not 
only  lived  in  the  stone-jug  like  fighting-cocks, 
but  came  out  with  thirteen  guineas  each  in  our 
fobs  ;  which  accounts  for  the  slit  in  my  ear."  * 

*  Mr.  Pelopidas  Shirty's  account  of  this  affair  is  strictly 
historical.  In  Fog's  Weekly  Journal,  of  the  12th  of  March, 
1737,  a  full  report  of  it  will  be  found.  Amongst  other 
things  it  says : — "Justice  Deveil  interposed  his  magisterial 
authority,  commanding  the  proclamation  against  riots  to  be 
read;  but  so  great  was  the  confusion,  that  they  might  as 
well  have  read  Csesar's  'Commentaries.'"  Fleetwood,  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre,  shortly  afterwards  received  several 
threatening  letters,  and  among  others  the  following  : — 

"  Sir, — We  are  willing  to  admonish  you  before  we  attempt 
our  design  ;  and,  provide  you  will  use  us  civil,  and  admit  us 
into  your  gallery,  which  is  our  property,  according  to  form- 
alities, and  if  you  think  proper  to  come  to  a  composition 
this  way,  you  '11  hear  no  further  j  and  if  not,  our  intention 
is  to  combine  in  a  body  incognito,  and  reduce  the  playhouse 
to  the  ground.  "  We  are, 

"  Indemnified." 

Fleetwood  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  discovery 
of  the  writer  or  writers  of  this  letter  ;  but  it  was  never  earned, 
nor  was  the  threat  carried  out. 
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By  this  time  Frampton  had  dressed  and 
descended  to  breakfast,  and  we  talked  over 
my  affairs  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  the 
office.  He  undertook  to  see  the  landlady,  and 
arrange  terms  for  the  bed- room  I  was  to  rent 
from  her  ;  and  I  was  to  commence  my  tenancy 
the  very  next  day,  if  it  was  possible.  I  was 
very  grateful  to  Charley  for  relieving  me,  in 
my  present  frame  of  mind,  from  these  neces- 
sary but  tiresome  details. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INTERVIEW   WITH    ALICE    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

On  my  arrival  at  my  uncle's  house  (no  longer, 
alas !  my  home),  I  found  him  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  told  him  of  my  arrangement 
with  Frampton,  and  that  I  had  settled  to  take 
up  my  residence  with  him. 

"I  am  almost  sorry  to  hear  it,  Frank,  for 
your  companionship  with  one  who  is  a  latitu- 
dinarian  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  and 
whose  practice  is,  I  fear,  as  loose  as  are  his 
principles,  will  tend  rather  to  widen  than  to 
close  the  breach  that  already  exists  between 
our  views  on  the  two  most  important  topics  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  mankind." 

"  Let  me  remove  from  you,  my  dear  sir, 
the  impression  that  on  either  of  those  topics 
he  has  sought  to  influence  my  mind.  He  rarely 
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broaches  them,  and  is  always  candid  and 
impartial  in  the  views  he  takes  both  of  men 
and  of  measures." 

"  It  is  that  very  unconcern  which  I  take  to 
be  most  dangerous.  Against  open  hostility 
you  may  be  on  your  guard ;  but  insidious  sug- 
gestions, conveyed  in  the  listless  tones  of 
assumed  indifference,  insinuate  themselves  in 
the  mind  unheeded,  and,  once  planted,  may  grow 
and  flourish  there  unchecked." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  that  my  own  yearning  after 
what  is  true  and  right  may  effectually  preserve 
me  from  the  danger  you  refer  to." 

"  It  is  a  question  which  influence  will  prevail. 
If  Frampton  fails  in  cornrpting  you,  it  is 
very  probable  that  you  will  succeed  in  im- 
proving him.  And  now  tell  me,  do  you  still 
persist  in  your  wish  to  speak  to  Alice  in  our 
presence  ?  " 

"  To  speak  to  Alice  !  Decidedly,  yes ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  your  presence,  unless  you  make 
it  a  positive  condition." 

"  That  we  had  settled,  so  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  it:  no  parents,  no  daughter." 
"  I  submit,  sir." 
"  Then  wait  here,  and  we  will  come  to  you." 
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61  What  a  change  !  "  thought  I,  as  my  uncle 
left  the  room.  "  A  few  days  ago  I  could  have 
as  much  of  Alice's  company  as  I  liked.  We 
were  free  to  come  and  go,  could  walk  out 
together,  could  play  chess  together,  could  have 
a  friendly  wrangle  together,  could  chat,  jest, 
preach,  or  talk  nonsense  one  to  the  other,  with- 
out stint.  And  lo  !  suddenly  I  have  to  nego- 
tiate to  get  a  sight  of  her,  can  only  talk  to  her 
under  conditions ;  she  is  to  be  ushered  in  with 
an  escort,  and  guarded  by  sentinels  while  she 
talks  to  me.  Can  anything  be  more  unnatural, 
more  unreasonable  ?  " 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  this  train  of  thought 
the  door  opened,  and  Alice  entered,  followed  by 
her  father  and  mother.  I  rose.  She  came 
straight  to  me,  and,  extending  her  hand  (to 
which  I  gave  a  tender  squeeze),  she  said 
firmly, — 

"  Frank,  I  know  all.  It  makes  no  change  in 
me :  does  it  in  you  ?  " 

The  delicious  audacity  with  which  she  came 
straight  to  the  point,  and,  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  proclaimed  rather  than  declared  her 
unaltered  feelings  towards  me,  fairly  electrified 
me. 
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"  Dearest  Alice  !  "  I  replied,  "  coulcl  you  for 
a  moment  doubt  me  ?  It  was  for  me  to  fear, — 
not  you.  Your  value  lias  undergone  no  depre- 
ciation ;  while  I,  always  unworthy  of  you,  am, 
from  the  alleged  stain  on  my  birth,  less 
worthy  of  you  than  ever." 

"  If  that  circumstance  has  actually  changed 
your  nature,  then  you  are  not  that  man  on 
whom  I  bestowed  my  affection.  But  if  your 
being  has  undergone  no  transformation — and  I 

think  not — you  are  still  the  same  Frank  to  me." 

j 

During  this  colloquy,  Alice  and  I  had  been 
standing  near  each  other,  close  to  the  round 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Uppenham  had  seated  themselves  on  an  arm- 
chair and  sofa  adjoining  the  fireplace,  and  so 
far  had  evinced  no  disposition  to  interfere. 

"  Darling  Alice,"  I  cried,  "  when  on  Satur- 
day we  were  returning  home  across  the  fields 
(Elysian  fields  to  me),  I  pictured  to  myself  our 
walking  through  life,  hand  linked  in  hand,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  happiness.  To-day 
I  came  to  you  trembling,  lest  that  picture 
might  prove  an  illusion  to  be  rudely  dispelled. 
Imagine  my  joy  at  hearing  your  noble  words  ! 
I  can  then  still  look  forward  to  the  realization 
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of  my  blissful  dream ;  still  look  upon  you  as 
my  own ;  still — " 

"  Hold,  Frank!"  interrupted  she.  "  Your 
own — yes,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  with  a  limita- 
tion that  I  came  prepared  to  define  clearly. 
Dear  Frank,"  she  added  in  a  slow,  decided, 
and  solemn  voice,  "  I  promise  you  that,  until 
you  renounce  all  claim  on  me,  I  will  never  wed 
another  man — " 

"  How  !  "  interrupted  her  mother.  "  This 
before  me  ?  " 

"  Before  you,  mother,  I  say  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
because  you  are  present  to  hear  me  that  I 
speak  it  the  more  emphatically.  I  promise 
you,  Frank,  that  I  will  wed  no  other  man ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  declare  that  I  will  not 
marry  you  as  long  as  my  parents  oppose  our 
union." 

"  Stay,  Alice,"  exclaimed  I,  hastily.  "Pray 
do  not  commit  yourself  to  such  a  pledge." 

"It  is  but  right,"  said  she ;  "  the  one  pledge 
necessitates  the  other.  I  will  not  remain, 
through  any  ambiguity  on  my  part,  in  a  false 
position." 

"  And  I  swear,"  exclaimed  I,  passionately, 
"  that  my  whole  life  and  heart  and   soul  shall 
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be  devoted  to  you,  Alice ;  as  a  husband,  if  it- 
may  be ;  and  if  not,  present  or  absent,  in  sick- 
ness or  health,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  your  faithful,  tender,  ardent  lover. 
And  you,  dear  uncle  and  aunt,"  added  I,  turn- 
ing to  them,  "  can  you  listen  unmoved  to  these 
mutual  declarations?  Is  not  the  sincerity  of 
our  love  sufficiently  tested  ?  Can  you  condemn 
us  to — " 

"  Mr.  Allerton,"  stiffly  interrupted  my  aunt, 
"  having  had  the  weakness  to  concede  this 
interview  to  your  demand,  I,  of  course, 
expected  to  have  to  sit  out  the  mawkish  senti- 
mentality of  a  love-scene,  and  to  listen  to  the 
enthusiastic  jargon  usual  on  such  occasions  ;  but 
your  appeal  to  us  was  not  in  the  programme, 
and  you  have  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  our  decision." 

"  You  do  us  both  injustice,  madam,"  replied 
I,  "if  you  fancy  that  either  of  us  has  spoken 
merely  unmeaning  words.  What  we  have  said — 
and  I  venture  to  speak  for  both — comes  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  our  hearts,  and  only 
faintly  expresses  the  intensity  of  our  purpose." 

"Well,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  "  having  now 
done  so, need  we  prolong  this  absurd  meeting?" 
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"  Pray  be  patient,  madam.  I  have  still 
much  to  say,  Alice,"  I  added,  turning  to  her. 
"  You  are  aware  that  I  am  no  longer  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  you?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it." 

"But  my  thoughts  will  always  dwell  with 
you ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  see 
and  talk  with  you  occasionally." 

"It  is  by  no  means  intended,"  interposed 
my  uncle,  "that  all  intercourse  shall  cease 
between  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  expect 
you  to  look  in  now  and  then  and  spend  the 
evening  with  us.  But  we  do  not  sanction  any 
secret  interviews  between  you." 

"If,  dear  Alice,"  said  I,  "I  am  debarred 
from  communing  with  you  except  in  open  con- 
clave (and,  mind,  if  an  opportunity  for  a  stolen 
meeting  offers,  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  seize 
it),  at  least  nothing  will  or  can  prevent  me 
from  writing  to  you,  or  receiving  your  letters 
in  reply,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  them." 

"I  entirely  object,"  said  my  aunt,  "to  any 
clandestine  correspondence.  Let  the  notes 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  let  me  be  the  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  their  contents,  and  I  will 
withdraw  the  objection." 
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"  Nay,  my  dear  mother/'  said  Alice,  "  I  fear 
that  you  might  find  in  them  too  much  of  the 
1  enthusiastic  jargon '  which  you  object  to." 

"Perhaps,  aunt,"  added  I,  trying  to  smile, 
"like  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  which  forbids 
the  circulation  of  those  books  which  you  would 
most  approve  of,  you  might  stop  the  delivery 
of  the  very  letters  which  we  might  deem  most 
important." 

"I  shall  be  glad,  Frank,"  said  Alice,  in  her 
outspoken  manner,  "to  receive  your  letters 
and  to  answer  them." 

"  I  may  as  well  candidly  announce  to  you," 
said  Mrs.  Uppenham,  explicitly,  "  that  I  shall 
in  that  case  put  an  embargo  on  every  letter 
addressed  to  Alice  that  I  can  lay  my  hand  on, 
and  only  deliver  those  which  do  not  come  from 


sir. 


» 


"In  that  case,  madam,"  said  I,  "I  as  can- 
didly warn  you  that  I  shall  look  out  for  such 
channels  of  communication  as  shall  evade  your 
search." 

"Your  candour,  Mr.  Allerton,  verges  on 
impertinence.     Was  ever  mother  so  defied  ! " 

"Come,  come,"  interposed  my  uncle,  "I 
begin  to  question  whether  we  are  not  all  of  us 
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more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  We  each  want  to 
chalk  out  the  exact  path  which  the  rest  must 
pursue.  We  leave  too  little  to  the  unknown 
force  of  events ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  irre- 
sistible fiat  of  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events. 
Let  us  concede  a  margin  for  the  unexpected. 
Remember,  Frank  and  Alice,  that  we  are 
guided  by  a  sincere  wish  to  secure  what  is 
best,  and  avoid  what  is  worst,  in  the  perma- 
nent interest  of  all.  Your  views  are  restricted 
to  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings  which  have 
at  present  complete  mastery  over  you :  nor  do 
they  dive  far  enough  into  the  future,  so  as 
to  confront  the  possible  dangers  in  the  dis- 
tance. Perhaps  we,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
magnify  the  latter,  and  allow  too  little  for  the 
sway  and  pressure  of  youthful  emotions.  Let 
us  be  lenient  towards  each  other.  Who  is 
infallible  ?  Now  I  will  sum  up.  Alice  avers 
that  she  will  not  marry  you,  Frank,  without 
our  consent.  That  consent  is  withheld,  and 
we  expect  from  your  sense  of  right  that  you 
will  respect  her  acquiescence  in  our  decision.1' 

"Her  will  in  that  respect  shall  be  a  law 
to  me,"  I  replied.  "I  shall  not  urge  her  to 
rescind  her  resolve ;  but,  if  she  swerves  from  it 
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of  her  own  accord,  I  do  not  engage  not  to 
profit  by  it." 

"I  think,"  said  my  uncle,  gravely,  "  that 
we  have  now  exhausted  the  subject.  Be  kind 
enough,  ladies,  to  retire.  I  w-ant  a  few  words 
with  Frank  alone." 

I  bowed  profoundly  to  my  aunt,  who  did 
not  offer  her  hand.  Alice  proffered  hers, 
which  I  kissed  with  a  tenderness  and  warmth 
which  she  repaid  by  a  significant  pressure  and 
an  equally  expressive  glance  of  her  eloquent 
eyes. 

"  Frank,"  said  my  uncle,  when  we  were 
alone,  "we  will,  if  you  please,  abstain  from 
comment  or  remark  on  the  scene  to  which  we 
have  just  been  parties.  What  I  wish  to  say 
has  reference  to  this  woman  who  claims  to  be 
your  mother.  Will  you  rest  satisfied  .with  the 
statement  she  has  made  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  not,  sir.  My  utmost  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  the  investigation  of  its 
truth." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Frank — I  cannot  pos- 
sibly call  you  Frederick.  There  are  expres- 
sions in  your  father's  confessions  which  seem 
to   point   at    some    possible    jugglery.     Look 
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carefully  into  this.  Consult  our  family  lawyer, 
Ploots.  I  dislike  him,  as  I  do  lawyers  gene- 
rally ;  but,  with  all  his  disagreeable  peculia- 
rities, lie  is  shrewd  and  energetic.  One  word 
more.  I  have  some  money  of  yours  in  hand : 
whenever  you  want  any,  draw  on  me.  And 
now,  Frank,  g  od  night." 

The  next  day  I  installed  myself  in  my  new 
domicile,    and    Charley   seemed    delighted   to 
have  me  as  a  companion.     I  also  felt  it  a  great 
relief  to  have  a  friend  at  hand,  into  whose  ear  I 
could   pour   my  griefs,    and   to  whose   fertile 
brain  I  could  look  for  advice.     How  to  convict 
the   countess,   alias  Zillah,   of  fraud,  was  the 
grand   problem;    and  we    could    approach   no 
nearer  to  its  solution  than  by  imagining  all  sorts 
of  improbable  events   and  of  impossible  com- 
binations   of    them.     Should    I    call    on    this 
woman,  and  endeavour  so  slyly  to  question  her, 
so  acutely  to  cross-examine  her,  as  to  expose 
her,  and  compel  her  to  confess  her  iniquity  ? 
But  we  gave  that  up,  as  Charley  (to  whom  I 
had  given  my  father's  MS.   to  read)  thought 
that,   in  tackling  her,  I  was  likely  (to  quote 
from  a  popular  compilation  by  Joseph  Miller) 
to  "  catch  a  Tartar." 
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But  what  if  we  took  the  contrary  tack? 
Might  she  not  be  softened  by  honied  words  or 
pathetic  appeals  ?  This,  too,  we  rejected  as 
being  derogatory.  What  of  Martin  Brere- 
wood  ?  Could  he  assist  us  ?  Could  he  give  us 
a  clue  to  this  Countess  Molina's  antecedents  ? 
Was  he  not,  perhaps,  himself  mixed  up  in  the 
plot?  We  both  of  us  distrusted  him,  and 
agreed  that  he  was  not  to  be  consulted. 
Should  I  go  to  Paris,  and  prosecute  in- 
quiries on  the  spot  where  the  alleged  substi- 
tution of  one  child  for  the  other  had  taken 
place  ?  But  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
then,  that  little  hope  remained  of  lighting  on 
any  trace,  record,  or  witness  of  the  circum- 
stance. Besides,  how  was  I  to  get  there  while 
war  was  raging  between  the  two  countries  ?  So, 
after  a  deal  of  talk  and  a  host  of  suggestions, 
which  involved  the  consumption  of  a  bottle  of 
claret  and  half  an  ounce  of  snuff,  wre  separated 
for  the  night  without  having  arrived  at  any 
definite  plan. 


vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I    SPEND    AN    EVENING   AT    MY    UNCLE'S    HOUSE. 

Two  days  having  elapsed  since  I  had  seen 
Alice,  I  began  to  chafe  at  the  separation.  I 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  that  evening  to  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  should  call  on  them  occasionally ;  but,  as  I 
quite  expected  that  no  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  Alice  and  me  to  commune  privately 
together,  I  wrote  about  the  thousandth  part  of 
what  I  had  to  say  in  a  small,  closely  written 
note,  which  I  might  slip,  unperceived,  into 
Alice's  hand.  In  that  note,  I  stated  that  I 
should  call  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday ;  and  asked  whether  she  could  not 
possibly  contrive  to  see  me  alone  on  that  oc- 
casion, if  only  for  a  few  moments  ? 

Armed  with    this   epistle,    folded   so   as  to 
occupy  but  a  small  space,  I  proceeded  to   Red 
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Lion  Square,  and,  on  being  admitted  by  old 
Antony,  who  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  I 
found,  to  my  annoyance,  that  Martin  Brere- 
wood  had  preceded  me,  and,  no  doubt,  would 
spend  the  evening  there  as  well  as  myself.  TVe 
were  always  in  each  other's  way.  Formerlv, 
when  he  came,  he  found  me  installed  there  : 
now,  when  I  was  only  a  visitor,  I  found  him 
in  possession. 

However,  I  was  very  kindly  received, 
especially  by  my  uncle ;  and  Alice  gave  my 
hand  such  an  exquisite  little  squeeze  that  it 
quite  restored  me  to  good  humour.  Still  I 
could  not  quite  relish  finding  "that  man'' 
received  there  on  the  familiar  footing  of  an 
unceremonious  guest.  My  uncle  was  looking 
over  some  new  prints  that  had  been  published 
by  Hogarth ;  my  aunt  was  knitting  ;  Alice  was 
at  the  harpsichord,  and  had  just  finished  sing- 
ing one  of  my  favourite  songs  by  Handel, 
while  Brerewood  was  leaning  on  the  instrument 
and  describing  an  evening  he  had  spent  in 
Handel's  company  at  Mrs.  Delany's. 

I  begged  that  my  addition  to  the  party 
should  not  deprive  it  of  the  narrative  which 
Mr.  Brerewood  had  commenced. 
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"  It  was/'  said  he,  "  a  very  small  party. 
Handel  had  been  her  music-master  when  Miss 
Mary  Granville,  her  frequent  visitor  when 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  was  an  honoured  guest 
now  that  she  was  Mrs.  Delany.  There  were 
only  present  her  brother,  Mr.  Granville,  her 
relation,  Mr.  Donnellan,  to  whose  friend- 
ship I  owed  the  honour  of  an  invitation, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  whose  affection 
for  and  intimacy  with  the  hostess  were  of  old 
date.  Handel  had  dined  there,  and  in  the 
evening  he  played  over  to  us  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  new  oratorio,  c  Joseph,'  which  has  had 
an  unprecedented  run  of  thirty  nights." 

"  And  did  you,"  asked  my  aunt,  "  appreciate 
the  music  ?     Was  it  very  fine  ?  " 

"  Fine  !  yes,"  replied  Brerewood,  shrugging 
his  shoulders;  "  deeply  learned,  bristling  with 
notes,  interlarded  with  long  fugues,  in  which 
you  get  as  entangled  and  bewildered  as  in  the 
Maze  at  Hampton  Court,  converging  occasion- 
ally into  huge  masses  of  sound  which  make 
your  flesh  creep,  and  which  he  calls  organ- 
points.  From  these,  as  from  resting-places, 
the  notes  start  afresh,  twisting  and  turning  and 
twirling  till  they  get  into  knots  in  the  shape  of 
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prepared    discords,   which 

edge   for  a  moment,  e  ol 

bliss  as  they  ar<  ed  into  han 

u  Your  description/'  .said  Alice,   with  some 
warmth,  "  greatly  overcharged  ■<■ 
of    itself,   though  meant  to    conve 
Those  intricate  fugues  that  entangle  you   in 
their  exciting  whirl,  those  ma  md  that 

make  your  flesh  creep,  th<  olved  disc* 

that  infuse  a  sense  of    b  ad  1   am 

your  own  v.  are  the  very  v. 

along  with   others,  the  mighty  m 
obtain  dominion  over 

"  I  must  coi  Alice,5  tied 

Brerewood,  "  that  J  prefer  the  Italian  school. 
Your  ta  oing  mounl  rent 

and  the  crash  of  the  waterfall ;  mine  for  the 
placid  i\()\v  and  meandering  smoothness  of  the 
valley  stream." 

"  I  fancy,"  I  interposed,  rather  sarcastically, 
"that  Mr.  Handel's  nationality  is,  in  Mr. 
Brerewood's    criti<  somewhat    confusedly 

d  up  with  his  music." 

"I  accept  youi  ment,  Mr. — Mr.  Aller- 

ton,"  replied  Brerewood,  maliciously  j 
before  pronouncing  my  name.    "  I  do  not  like 
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Germans;  and  Handel  is  German  all  over: 
big,  strong,  clever,  and  powerful,  if  you  like, 
but  gross,  selfish,  and  overbearing ;  he  eats 
and  drinks  like  an  ogre,  he  rather  growls  than 
speaks,  he  browbeats  his  inferiors,  quarrels 
with  his  equals,  and  cringes  to  his  patrons. 
His  temper  is  so  ungovernable  that  he  has  no 
friends,  and  would  have  sunk  into  poverty  and 
oblivion  long  since,  but  for  the  support  of 
another  German  as  brutal  as  himself — the 
present  occupant  of  a  usurped  throne." 

"  But,"  interposed,  my  uncle,  "  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  talking  of 
Mr.  Handel  as  a  man,  but  of  his  music  ;  and 
that  has  become  popular,  if  he  has  not.  His  is 
a  new  school,  and  I  remember  when  it  was  not 
understood.  Since  then  people  have  become 
educated  to  it,  and  it  is  now  widely  appre- 
ciated." 

"And  yet,"  rejoined  Brerewood,  "out  of 
the  hundreds  of  Italian  operas  which  he  has 
composed  (for,  whatever  opinion  I  may  have  of 
his  merits,  I  willingly  admit  his  exuberant 
fertility),  how  few  are  now  performed  and 
remembered  !  He  himself,  conscious  of  their 
ephemeral  vitality,  lias  abandoned  stage  com- 
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positions,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  new  style  of 
composition,  called  oratorios.*  Are  you  sure 
that  they  will  have  any  more  enduring 
fame  ?  " 

"Some  will,  I  feel  certain,"  replied  Alice. 
"  '  Deborah '  has  always  been  a  favourite ;  and 
1  Joseph,'  just  out,  is,  I  think,  likely  to  prove  a 
permanent  success." 

"But  pray/"  rejoined  Brerewood,  "also 
count  the  failures,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
oratorio  '  Messiah,'  which  was  so  coldly  received 
here  that  Handel,  in  disgust  or  in  despair,  flew 
to  Ireland,  where  the  rejected  of  the  Saxon 
obtained  favour  from  the  Celt,  and  the  music 
of  the  '  Messiah,'  received  with  coldness  in 
London,  had  to  be  content  with  applause  from 
Dublin.  And  then  look  at  '  Israel  in  Egypt,' 
produced  five  years  ago  ;  it  has  hardly  been 

*  In  justification  of  Mr.  Brerewood's  statements,  it  may  be  re- 
corded that  after  the  production  of 'Deidamia,'  in  January,  1740, 
which  had  only  three  representations,  Handel  gave  up  Italian 
operas  in  despair,  and  confined  himself  to  oratorios.  During 
the  two  years  preceding  the  production  of  '  Deidamia  '  he 
had  composed  five  operas,  viz.  '  Berenice,'  which  was  performed 
four  times,  '  Xerxes,'  which  attracted  five  audiences,  '  Ales- 
sandro  Severo,'  which  had  a  run  of  seven  nights,  '  Faramondo,' 
of  six,  and  '  Imeneo,'  which  was  only  listened  to  twice. 
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performed  since,  and  is  now  nearly  for- 
gotten." 

"  Granted,"  said  Alice,  "that  the  l  Messiah' 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  may  have  been  failures — 
and  I  still  think  that  there  are  fine  things  in 
them, — just  consider  how  often  l  Esther,' 
1  Saul,'  and  £  Acis  and  Galatea '  have  been 
repeated." 

"It  is,"  pursued  Brerewood,  still  intent  on 
depreciating  poor  Handel,  "with  these  sacred 
dramas  that  he  tries  to  catch  the  ears  of  the 
pious.  He  makes  the  Jews  pray  and  fight  to 
the  sound  of  fiddles  and  flutes  and  horns, 
sets  the  words  of  Scripture  to  quavers  and 
crotchets ;  warriors  sing  their  songs  in  the 
bass  clef,  and  lovers  in  the  treble;  and  the 
people  of  God  record  their  triumphs  in  crash- 
ing choruses,  where  the  women  sing  a  set  of 
words  which  the  men,  like  lazy  stragglers, 
re-echo  two  bars  afterwards,  so  that  they  seem 
as  if  all  quarrelling  together  till  towards  the 
end,  when  they  get  reconciled,  and  finish  up, 
sopranos  and  fiddlers,  tenors  and  trumpets, 
bassos  and  bassoons,  in  one  grand  final  common 
chord,  as  a  comedy  winds  up  with  a  marriage. 
But,  with  all  such  attractions  for   the  godly,. 
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none  of  these  oratorios  have  had  any  continuous 
run.*' 

"  However,"  said  Mrs.  Uppenham,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  political  antipathies,  was  a  just 
woman  and  a  lover  of  music,  "  the  verdict  of 
contemporaries  is  not  always  that  of  posterity. 
Neither  a  long  run  nor  a  short  run  at  the 
.theatres  can  foreshadow  permanent  success  or 
failure.  One  of  the  longest  runs  I  remember 
was  one  of  thirty  nights,  for  an  eccentric  jriece 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  called  w  Hurlothrumbo,' 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Of  that  piece,  the 
witty  Dr.  Byroin  wrote, — 

1  Handel  himself  shall  yield  to  Hurlothrumbo, 
And  Bononcini  too  shall  cry  "  Succumbo  ! " ' 

Who  now  knows  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"Was  not  Dr.  Byrom  also  the  writer  of  the 
epigram  about  '  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,' 
in  allusion  to  the  rivalry  of  that  period  between 
Handel  and  Bononcini  ?  " 

"  He  was  ;  though  it  is  generally,  but  erro- 
neously, ascribed  to  Dean  Swift.  Byrom  is 
both  a  witty  writer  and  a  loyal  man.  You 
may  remember  his  lines, — 

u  God  bless  the  King — I  mean  the  faith's  defender ; 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender  : 
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But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  the  King — 
God  bless  us  all — is  quite  another  thing." 

"  You  mentioned,  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  Samuel 
Johnson  as  the  author  of  *  Hurlothrumbo.'  I 
have  read  a  very  clever  satirical  poem,  called 
'  London,'  by  a  writer  of  that  name ;  but  I 
thought  he  was  quite  a  young  man.  Can  it 
be  the  same  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  my  aunt ;  "the  writer  of  the 
play  was  an  actor,  and  must  now  be  an  old 
man." 

"  The  writer  of  '  London  '  "  interposed  my 
uncle,  " is  quite  a  different  man;  and  a  clever 
young  fellow  he  must  be.  He  has  only  written 
one  other  thing,  called  '  Marmor  Norfolciense,' 
which  is  a  clever  skit  in  prose  against  Walpole, 
and  shows  him  to  be  one  of  us,  and  a  good 
friend  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts." 

"I  understand,  sir,  that  he  works  at  Cave's 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  is  just  about  pub- 
lishing a  life  of  that  ill-conditioned  fellow, 
Savage,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy." 

"  That  does  not  speak  much  in  his  favour," 
said  Brerewood  ;  "  '  asinus  asinum  fricat,'  and 
the  bosom  friend  of  a  scamp  is  most  likely  one 
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himself.  But  come,  Miss  Alice,  I  had  offered  to 
teach  you  a  curious  old  song  that  was  fashionable 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  that  your  mother  also 
has  a  recollection  of.  Will  you  honour  me  by 
accepting  my  offer  ?  " 

"  Do  learn  it,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Uppenham : 
"it  will  remind  me  of  old  days." 

Alice  consented,  but  I  could  see  that  she  dis- 
liked it,  for  the  same  reason  as  prompted  her 
mother  to  press  her — because  it  brought 
Brerewood  into  closer  association  with  her. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Brerewood,  "we 
shall  require  a  wine-glass  and  some  water." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  somewhat  nettled  at  his 
familiar  and  patronizing  manner,  "  my  cousin  is 
not  so  nervous  as  that  she  should  require  a 
glass  of  water  to  learn  a  song." 

"  But  your  cousin — that  is,  Miss  Alice,"  again 
conveying  by  his  hesitation  a  hint  that  my 
relative  position  to  the  family  had  under- 
gone some  change — u  will  require  to  drink 
the  water  in  order  to  execute  her  part  in 
the  song.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
performance." 

I  will  not  give  the  words  of  the  song,  but 
only  the  burden  or    ritornello  of   each  verse, 
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which  you  may  like  to  have  as  a  specimen  of 
the  humours  of  these  clays.  The  singer  had  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  a  wine-glass  in  three 
sips  at  the  words  "  Hopp'd  she,"  without  inter- 
rupting the  air  or  making  any  change  in  the 
proper  time.  To  accomplish  this,  the  sip  is  to 
be  taken  between  the  words  "  hopp'd"  and 
"  she,"  by  making  the  first  short,  say  a  quaver, 
and  spending  the  crotchet  thus  saved  in  drink- 
ing. As  the  word  "  hopp'd "  occurs  three 
times,  so  the  wine-glass  had  to  be  emptied  in 
three  draughts.  Alice  was  only  successful 
after  several  attempts,  being  disconcerted  by 
our  all  gazing  at  her,  and  by  her  own  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  instead  of  drinking. 


rffi     ft    * — M     m.  »^- 

i 

9     . 1 

O     - 
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Onco     so    mcr-  ri  -  ly  hopp'd  she,      Twice  so   mer  -  ri  -  ly   hopp'd  she, 


^mmm^^^^^ 


Thrice    so   mer  -  ri  -  ly  hopp'd  she.  Heigh-ho,  hcigh-ho,    heigh   -  ho. 

In   similar    converse    the    evening    slipped 

away,  and  it  was  only  on  leaving  that  I  had  an 

'opportunity   of  conveying   my   little   note   to 

Alice  on  the  occasion  of    our  shaking  hands. 
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That  my  manoeuvre  was  successful  I  at  once 
knew  from  a  meaning  glance  of  her  eye  and  a 
significant  movement  of  her  hand  towards  her 
sash,  which  was  an  appropriate  receptacle  for 
a  billet  doux. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    COUNTESS    MOLINA    DISAPPEARS. 

On  my  arrival  home  I  found  that  Frampton 
had  also  just  returned  from  the  Glee  and  Catch 
Club  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  very  fond 
of  that  kind  of  music,  and  having  a  good  tenor 
voice,  and  being  a  good  reader  at  sight,  he  was 
much  sought  after  at  similar  meetings.  Some 
of  these  I  had  attended  (as  a  listener)  in  his 
company,  and  many  of  the  compositions  by 
such  masters  as  Wilbye,  Gibbons,  Marlow, 
Hilton,  Purcell,  and  Travers,  being  very  credit- 
ably performed  by  the  members,  gave  me  great 
delight. 

Unfortunately  there  were  to  my  taste  two 
great  draAvbacks  to  full  enjoyment.  One  was 
the    quantity   of    wine    that    every   one   was 
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expected,  not  to  say  compelled,  to  drink,  which 
frequently  rendered  the  meetings  far  less  har- 
monious towards  their  end  than  at  their  com- 
mencement ;  and  the  second  was  the  gross 
indecency  and  ribaldry  of  many  of  the  catches 
and  rounds  sung  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening.  In  these  two  particulars  I  suppose 
that  I  am  either  behind  or  before  my  age,  but 
my  home  education  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  had 
unfitted  me  for  participation  in  such  revels. 

I  found  Charley  in  a  merry,  indeed,  almost 
boisterous  humour,  and  quite  disposed  to  be 
eloquent  in  dissertation  and  advice  on  my 
affairs.  On  one  question,  which  we  had  before 
discussed  without  coming  to  any  fixed  resolve, 
he  had  now,  he  said,  fully  made  up  his  mind. 

"You  must  positively,  my  dear  Frank,'7 
continued  he,  u  call  to-morrow  on  that  wicked 
wretch,  the  countess,  alias  Zillah,  and  extract 
the  truth  from  her." 

"  Easily  said,  friend  ;  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  " 

"A  sudden  light  has  flashed  on  me ;  that 
last  bottle  of  Romance  Conti  did  it.  Here  is 
what  you  must  do.  The  moment  you  see  her, 
fly  into  her  arms,  squeeze  her  very  tight,  and 
cry  out,  with   sobs   if  you   can   muster  them, 
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c  Oh,  my  mother,   my  mother ! '     If  that  does 
not  take  her  by  surprise,  nothing  will." 

"  There  you  are  right,  Charley :  nothing  will. 
But,  even  supposing  that  I  could  master  my 
disgust  to  the  woman  sufficiently,  and  exert 
histrionic  talent  enough  to  act  the  part  you 
suggest,  what  would  come  of  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  }rou  will  see  at  once  by  her 
mode  of  receiving  your  filial  caresses  whether 
she  is  your  mother  or  not." 

"  I  doubt  it ;  she  is  so  cunning  and  so  ready 
witted,  that  she  will  probably  exhibit  all  the 
deeper  emotion  for  her  not  feeling  it.  If  that 
is  all  the  good  you  expect  from  the  proposed 
experiment — " 

"  Stop,  Frank,  there  is  more  to  follow. 
Should  you  fail  to  get  a  clue  by  your  sudden 
and  abrupt  recognition  of  her,  you  must  then 
appeal  to  her  thus,  '  Oh,  my  mother,  my  position 
at  Mr.  Uppenham's  was  your  own  work.  It 
was  your  affection  for  me  that  prompted  you 
to  place  your  son  there  as  the  son  of  another. 
Availing  myself  of  your  unselfish  devotion  to 
my  interests,  I  was  prospering,  and  preparing 
for  still  greater  prosperity.  Why  now  destroy 
the  work  of  your  own  hands  ?     Why  should 
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you  suddenly  wrench  from  me  the  happiness 
which  you  had  yourself  conferred  ?  Why  did 
you  not  leave  me  still  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  Andrew  Allerton, 
according  to  your  original  device  ?  Why  this 
sudden  change  in  your  plans  for  my  welfare  ? ' 
Say  all  this  to  her ;  lead  her  to  believe  that  you 
are  her  dupe.  Rather  overdo  the  warmth  of 
your  demonstrations.  Be  obtrusively  emo- 
tional. Let  your  filial  piety  boil  over  and 
scald  her.     Startle  her  by  your — " 

"  Stay,  stay,  Charley !  Pray  stop  the  flow 
of  your  fancy !  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
play  the  part  you  assign  to  me.  To  be  an 
enemy  and  seem  a  friend,  to  embrace  a  person 
I  despise,  and  to  bear  love  on  my  lips  and 
hatred  in  my  heart,  are  feats  of  dexterity 
beyond  my  power.  But  there  is,  nevertheless, 
some  good  in  your  plan.  I  will  go  and  boldly 
ask  her  why  she  allowed  the  mistake  (if  mistake 
there  was)  to  subsist  so  many  years,  and  only 
now  made  the  disclosures  which  have  so 
materially  affected  me.  Surely  she  cannot 
challenge  my  right  to  question  her  as  to  this, 
and  she  must  give  me  some  kind  of  explanation. 
Who  knows  to  what  discovery  this  may  lead  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  i 
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61  Be  it  so,  you  model  of  stiff  virtue,"  replied 
Frampton.  "  I  much  prefer  my  own  dashing 
tactics.  Burgundy,  the  mother,  or  rather  the 
Lucina,  of  wit,  inspired  me  with  that  noble 
conception ;  and  Burgundy  alone,  which  you 
eschew,  could  inspire  the  audacity  required  for 
its  achievement.  Go,  then,  and  work  it  out  in 
your  own  mild  fashion." 

The  next  day  but  one,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, I  called  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Molina,  in  Clarges  Street.  On  my  asking  to 
see  her,  I  wTas  ushered  into  a  small  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  was  there  introduced  by 
the  servant  to  a  gaunt,  shabbily  dressed  female, 
in  a  very  unceremonious  manner, — 

"  Please,  mum,  somebody  to  see  the  first- 
floor  lodger,"  said  she,  flaunting  out  of  the 
room,  and  shutting  me  in. 

The  landlady  of  the  house  (as  I  correctly 
guessed  her  to  be)  rose  at  my  entrance,  and 
coming  towards  me  with  a  vinegar  aspect,  said, 
in  a  bitter-sweet  tone  of  voice, — 

"  And  how  much  does  she  owe  you,  young 
man  ?  I  suppose  by  your  fine  dress  that  you 
are  either  wine  or  jewels,  or  something  of  that 
sort  ?  " 
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I  was  quite  taken  aback. 

"  Madam,7'  I  said,  "  you  mistake.  I  come  to 
see  the  Countess  Molina !  " 

u  Oh  ! "  she  rejoined,  with  a  prolonged  in- 
flection of  that  vowel  that  commenced  high 
soprano  and  dwindled  gradually  into  a  low 
contralto.  "  Of  course  ;  so  have  many  others. 
You  are  the  fifteenth." 

"  But  is  she  at  home?"  inquired  I,  some- 
what impatiently. 

"  At  home?"  replied  the  woman,  with  that 
nasal  twang  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
the  best  medium  for  the  utterance  of  withering' 
sarcasm.  u  Oh,  yes.  Xo  doubt  she  is  by  this 
time;  somewhere  about  St.  Giles's  or  Whetstone 
Park,  I  should  think.  That 's  her  home  ;  she 
was  only  a  lodger  here." 

"  Has  she  then  left  your  house  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  "  she  shrieked  out,  in  a 
tone  of  injured  innocence,  "  haven't  I  told 
you  so  a  dozen  times  ?  How  much  is  it  you 
want  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  money  claim  at  all.  I  merely 
called  to  speak  to  her." 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  again  modulating, 
but  in  a  different  key,  on  that  favourite  ejacu- 
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lation,  which,  under  her  able  treatment,  con- 
veyed all  manner  of  different  meanings. 
"  Then  perhaps  you  are  a  friend  of  hers.  Oh, 
if  you  are,  do,  pray,  my  dear,  good  young 
gentleman,  pay  me  the  month's  rent  that  she 
owes  me." 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  at  this  unex- 
pected move  of  Zillah's  that  I  did  not  imme- 
diately reply.  The  landlady,  mistaking  my 
silence  for  hesitation,  continued,  with  a  sup- 
pliant whine  like  that  of  a  blind  beggar,  which 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  sneering  insolence 
of  the  moment  before, — 

"  Oh,  pray  do!  Heaven  will  bless  you  for 
it.  Snaggs  will  call  for  his  little  bill  to-morrow, 
and  I  was  to  pay  him  out  of  this  money.  Oh, 
do  !  If  I  don't  pay  Snaggs  he  '11  rave  like  a 
madman.  If  you  only  knew  how  nasty  Snaggs 
can  be!     Oh,  do  !  " 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
countess's  money  arrangements." 

"  O-oh !  "  said  she,  resuming,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  did  honour  to  her  versatility,  the  shrill 
voice  and  defiant  manner  which  seemed  natural 
to   her.     "Countess   indeed!     Oh,   I    suppose 
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you  re  a  count !  Perhaps  you  're  her  son  !  If 
so,  a  natural,  I  '11  be  bound.  A  nice  gang  of 
swindlers  I  have  had  in  the  house  !  With  her 
fine  gentlemen  trooping  after  her !  Why,  she 
owes  two-and-sevenpence-half penny  to  Sally 
Xix  for  milk  !  " 

"When  did  she  leave  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  be 
sure,"  she  replied,  in  an  indignant  tone,  as  if 
it  was  absurd  in  me  not  to  know  all  about  it. 
u  She  bade  my  daughter  Fanny  get  her  a 
jarvey  at  the  door,  and  when  it  came  she  sent 
the  girl  on  a  fool's  errand  to  Long  Acre, 
brought  down  that  fine  enamelled  box  that  she 
kept  her  jewels  and  nicknacks  in,  and  went 
away — absconded  in  a  jarvey  !  " 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  said  I. 
"I  dare  say  that  she  will  yet  come  back  and 
do  honour  to  her  engagements." 

"  Oh,  yes,  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it!"  ex- 
claimed this  great  mistress  of  irony.  "  Oh, 
yes !  to-morrow  morning,  before  breakfast, 
she  '11  come  back,  and  spout  gold  and  silver 
out  of  a  watering-pot  all  about  the  place.  O-oh, 
yes ! " 

"  Good  morning,  madam." 
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"  Oh,  don't  go  yet.  Number  sixteen  will  be 
here  directly.  Pray  wait  for  him.  Fourteen 
was  Sally  Nix  for  two-and-seven — " 

I  had  effected  my  escape,  and  did  not  hear 
the  remainder.  As  I  made  my  way  home,  my 
thoughts  were  busy  enough.  Why  had  this 
woman  departed  so  suddenly,  and  under  such 
discreditable  circumstances  ?  Whither  had  she 
fled  ?  She  had  done  the  mischief,  and  her 
flight  had  marred  the  chances  of  repairing  it. 
Would  Brerewood  know  anything  of  her  move- 
ments ?  At  every  turn  that  man  met  me,  and 
barred  my  passage.  Well,  I  would  go  and 
consult  mjjidus  Achates,  Frampton. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

the  turk's  head  coffee-house. 

Drury  Lane,  formerly  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  wealthy  Druries  and  the  haughty  Cravens 
(the  big,  lumbering  Craven  House  still  subsists), 
was  at  this  time  tenanted  mostly  by  cook-shops, 
coffee-houses,  butchers,  grocers,  and  other 
caterers  for  John  Bull's  appetite.  The  street 
being  a  wide  one  offered  ample  room  for  a 
display  of  signs,  and  the  shopkeepers  freely 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  In  no 
other  street  was  there  exhibited  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  those  showy  emblems  of  trade.  They 
obstructed  your  view,  they  intercepted  the 
light,  and  impeded  the  circulation  of  the  air. 
Their  multitude  interfered  with  the  very  object 
of  their  erection.  They  are  intended  to  iden- 
tify each  house  by  its  sign,  but  one  sign  so 
hides  the  other  that  vou  must  be  close  to  the 
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shop  you  seek  before  you  can  tell  where  it  is. 
An  enormous  Keel  Lion  quite  eclipses  the 
modest  Spotted  Dog  behind  it.  A  gigantic 
Negro's  Head,  with  gilt  hair,  swallows  up  a 
full-sized  Yellow  Salmon.  A  barber's  pole, 
reaching  obliquely  from  his  window  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  street,  holds  suspended  from 
its  further  extremity  (like  the  sword  of 
Damocles)  a  golden  periwig,  at  which  a  huge, 
brown,  square-toed,  wrinkled  wooden  boot, 
with  a  wide  yellow  top,  appears  to  be  kicking. 
Many  of  these  cumbrous  signs  are  not  fixed, 
but  are  made  to  swing  on  a  swivel,  and  keep 
up  a  perpetual  creak  over  the  heads  of  the 
pedestrians.  In  stormy  weather  the  noise  be- 
comes very  great,  and  the  danger  still  greater. 
Surely  something  could  be  done  to  abate 
this  nuisance.  Indeed,  in  the  Strand  it  is 
already  much  lessened.  There  the  signs  are, 
in  many  cases,  fixed  flat  against  the  walls  of 
the  houses ;  and,  to  assist  the  search  after  par- 
ticular shops,  the  names  and  callings  of  the 
tradesmen  are  written  up  in  plain  characters. 
Some  innovators  have  suggested  that  each 
house  in  a  street  might  be  distinguished  by  a 
particular  letter  in  the  alphabet;    and  when 
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single  A  down  to  Z  had  been  exhausted,  re- 
course might  be  had  to  double  and  treble  A's, 
&c.  Others  recommend  the  use  of  numbers, 
instead  of  letters,  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that 
each  house,  instead  of  having  a  name,  should, 
like  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  only  be  known  by  a 
number.  Of  course,  it  might  seem  hard  upon 
the  owners  of  the  Saracen's  Head  or  the 
Bleeding  Heart  to  sink  into  the  proprietorship 
of  No.  22  or  Xo.  ^4 ;  but  the  dignity  of  indivi- 
duals must  not  outweigh  the  public  good,  and 
the  house  would  still  be  a  ''local  habitation,'' 
even  if  deprived  of  "a  name/'  I  wonder 
whether  this  will  ever  be  done  !  * 

One  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  Drury  Lane 
which  lies  nearest  to  St.  Martin's  Church  was 
decked  with  a  modest  sign,  hanging  over  the 
doorway,  bearing  a  very  blotched  and  blurred 
representation  of  a  fierce  turbaned  Turk, 
underneath  which  might,  by  great  perseverance 
and  close  scanning,  be  deciphered  the  words, 
"Cafe  Turc— Turk's  Head/'  This  double- 
tongued  inscription  was  evidently  intended  to 
appeal   both    to   French   visitors    and   English 

*  The  suggested  reform  took  place  in  1760,  about  sixteen 
years  after  Mr.  Allerton  wrote. — Editor. 
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natives.  In  fact,  the  place  was  a  coffee-house, 
of  which  the  proprietor  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  customers  a  mixture  of  Englishmen  and 
foreigners.  It  had  no  pretensions  to  rank 
with  the  fashionable  coffee-houses  to  which 
resorted  wits  and  beaux  and  men  about  town. 
It  was  chiefly  frequented  by  tradesmen,  clerks, 
and  newsmongers  generally,  who  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  more  expensive  establish- 
ments. It  was,  however,  conducted  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.  The  little  round  tables 
that  were  dotted  about  the  sanded  floor  were 
of  common  deal,  the  chairs  were  rush-bot- 
tomed, the  cups  and  saucers  were  of  thick 
coarse  ware,  the  spoons  were  pewter,  but  all 
was  clean  and  orderly. 

The  customers  were  served  by  a  neatly 
dressed,  bright-eyed  lass  of  about  eighteen, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  proprietors.  In 
a  small  inclosure,  forming  a  counter,  sat  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  the  im- 
plements of  her  profession :  coffee-pots  kept 
warm  by  resting  on  a  small  stove,  cups  and 
saucers  in  pyramidal  array,  and  other  utensils 
and  materials  used  in  her  vocation.  She  was 
a  good-looking  woman,  of  some  forty-five  years 
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of  age,  whose  beaming  smiles  and  kindly  looks, 
when  speaking  or  spoken  to,  were  so  prepossess- 
ing that,  hating  and  despising  everything 
French  as  John  Bull  naturally  does,  this 
woman,  who  could  only  speak  English  with 
a  strong  foreign  accent,  had  become  a  general 
favourite. 

Lopps,    from   whom   I  derive   most    of   the 
materials  out  of  which  I  am  weaving  this  part 
of  my  story,  had,  from  being  for  some  years  an 
occasional  customer,  gradually  shifted,  by  dint 
of  services  rendered  or  useful  information  given, 
into  a  kind  of  friend  and  confidential  adviser 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  Philip  Gentry  :  nor 
was  he  regarded  with  less  favour  by  the  ladies, 
who  liked  his  amusing  stories,  the  good  sense 
that  underlay  his  odd  sayings,    and  perhaps, 
though  last   not   least,   his  sturdy  figure  and 
good-natured  countenance.     Indeed,  there  was 
a  specially  good  understanding  between  Lopps 
and  the  neat,  trim,  deft  little  daughter  of  the 
house,  Clarice.     They  had  never  spoken  of  it, 
but   had   looked   it  a   hundred  times.      They 
had  not  yet  translated  even  to  themselves  the 
vague  language  of  feeling  into  outspoken  and 
telltale  words.     But  their  minds  ran  very  much 
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in  pairs.  They  thought  with  each  other  when 
they  reflected  ;  to  each  other  when  they  con- 
versed ;  of  each  other  when  they  were  asunder. 
Of  Mr.  Philip  Centry  himself  a  more  com- 
plete delineation  is  required;  for  though  his 
character,  as  a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  is  a 
mere  type  of  the  immense  majority  of  mankind, 
savage  as  well  as  civilized,  yet  in  few  instances 
has  the  contrast  between  the  dark  and  the  light, 
the  fiend  and  the  angel,  been  so  vivid  as  in  the 
case  of  this  extraordinary  man.  He  was  of 
stunted  growth,  barely  four  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  hump-backed,  short-necked,  and  his 
deformity  was  evidently  congenital.  But  he 
possessed  immense  muscular  power,  and 
an  activity  which  few  athletes  could  surpass. 
The  features  of  his  face,  too,  were  by  no  means 
ill  favoured.  His  dark  eyes  were  full  of  in- 
telligence, and  his  broad  massive  forehead,  over- 
hung by  a  dense  forest  of  curly,  grizzly  hair, 
impressed  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  great 
energy  and  power.  In  his  early  youth  he  had 
led  a  wild  and  dissolute  life,  had  consorted  with 
low  and  profligate  companions,  and  had  con- 
tracted the  most  vicious  habits.  Not  only  had 
his  education  been  neglected,   but   his  moral 
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sense  had  been  blunted,  and  his  manners  had 
become  coarse  and  vulgar.  And  yet  Philip 
Centry  had  finally  emerged  from  the  defile- 
ment and  ordure  of  his  early  career,  and,  like 
a  strong  man  who  has  cast  off  his  bonds,  he 
now  rejoiced  in  his  freedom  from* their  con- 
tamination. What  was  it  that  had  enabled  him  to 
escape,  as  few  ever  do  escape,  from  that  slavery 
of  vice  which  had  kept  him  enthralled  till  he  had 
reached  the  full  years  of  manhood  ?  It  was  the 
divine  influence  of  a  good  woman's  love. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  become 
passionately  enamoured  of  Marie  Larose,  a 
pure  and  virtuous  girl  of  about  the  same  age, 
who  lived  with  her  sister  Pauline  in  a  small 
village  in  Normandy.  They  were  orphans, 
and  gained  their  subsistence  chiefly  by  acting 
as  nurses  and  occasional  assistants  in  different 
families.  Their  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  and 
]}iety  had  secured  to  them  the  goodwill  of  all 
their  neighbours,  and  especially  of  Monsieur  le 
Cure  of  the  parish,  whose  recommendations 
were  very  useful  to  them  in  their  vocation. 
Gentry  had  first  met  Marie  Larose  at  Paris. 
He  followed  her  when  she  returned  home,  and 
pressed   his    suit.       Notwithstanding   his    mis- 
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shapen  person,  his  rough  manners,  and  his 
notorious  misconduct,  Marie  was  awed  by  his 
energy,  dazzled  by  his  eloquence,  and  melted 
by  the  warmth  of  his  passion.  She  yielded 
a  conditional  consent  to  become  his  wifer 
provided  he  totally  reformed  and  persisted  in 
that  reform  for  six  months.  With  the  unhesi- 
tating decision  of  a  strong  nature  he  took 
service  in  a  seminary  conducted  by  some  priests 
cle  rOratoire,  shook  off  his  old  habits  by  an 
act  of  volition,  of  which  no  weak  man  would 
have  been  capable,  and,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  claimed  the  hand  of  his  beloved  as  the 
just  guerdon  of  his  self-denial.  He  was  now 
another  man,  and  had  become  not  merely 
improved,  but  almost  regenerated,  in  mind, 
morals,  and  health. 

How  they  got  married;  how,  very  shortly 
after,  good  sister  Pauline  Larose  died,  how  they 
then  decided  on  a  total  change  of  residence, 
how  they  at  last  fixed  upon  England,  and  how 
they  lived  here  happily  (some  few  dark  spots 
excepted),  and  toiled  and  saved,  till,  some 
years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
they  established  the  coffee-house  in  Drury 
Lane,  are  matters  which  I  have  not  space  to 
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describe.  Suffice  to  say  that  they  became 
prosperous  and  respected. 

But  the  conversion  of  Gentry  from  the 
depths  of  degradation  to  the  fair  level  of 
respectability,  effected  as  it  had  been  by  an 
intense  desire  to  please  a  woman,  by  an 
awakened  sense  of  shame,  by  a  mighty  power 
of  volition,  and  a  rare  amount  of  self-com- 
mand, had  not,  in  the  literal  sense,  been  com- 
plete. There  were  times  when  the  stormy 
passions  which  had  ruled  supreme  in  his  youth 
burst  through  the  moral  force  by  which  they 
were  compressed,  and,  like  the  fiery  mass 
imprisoned  within  the  bosom  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  which  at  uncertain  intervals  breaks 
through  all  restraint  and  spreads  desolation 
around,  exercised  a  temporary  mastery  over 
the  man. 

These  periods  of,  so  to  say,  moral  demency 
were  neither  frequent  nor  of  long  duration. 
Once  in  one  or  two  years,  and  then  for  a  week 
or  two,  Philip  Centry's  better  nature  was  para- 
lyzed and  subjugated  by  the  powers  of  evil. 
When  he  felt  that  the  dark  hour  was  corning: 
on  him  he  struggled  bravely  by  prayer,  by 
fasting,   by  meditation,  by  change   of   scene, 
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and  other  devices  to  quell  and  repress  the 
impending  mutiny,  and  occasionally  suc- 
ceeded. But  when  he  failed  he  became  like 
one  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  He  retained 
all  his  mental  energies,  but  they  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  brute  part  of  his  nature, 
which  again  predominated  as  it  had  done  in 
olden  times.  In  those  dark  moments  his 
thoughts  were  of  wickedness,  of  crime,  and 
even  of  suicide.  His  words  were  cynical, 
fierce,  and  wild ;  and  if  he  abstained  from 
deeds  of  violence  and  guilt,  it  was  more  from 
lack  of  opportunity  and  temptation  than  from 
self-restraint. 

His  loving  and  sensible  wife  understood 
these  moods  and  their  causes.  She  abridged 
their  duration,  not  by  bitter  remonstrance  or 
useless  upbraiding,  but  by  wise  forbearance 
and  soothing  sympathy.  On  his  recovery 
from  these  moral  paroxysms  (which  recovery 
seemed  to  him  like  awakening  out  of  a 
frightful  dream,  with  oh  what  a  sense  of 
relief!)  she  had  her  reward  in  the  still-increas- 
ing love  and  reverence  which  he  felt  and 
expressed  for  her. 

Such  was  Philip  Centry.     Is  there  a  human 
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being  in  whom  similar  conflicts  between  the 
good  and  evil  in  their  composition  do  not 
arise  ?  Seldom,  no  doubt,  in  the  extreme  inten- 
sity that  marked  Philip's  case,  but  quite  suffi- 
ciently to  testify  to  the  bad  that  lurks  within 
the  heart  of  the  best,  and  the  good  that  lives 
unstifled  in  the  breast  of  the  worst,  of  men. 

One  Sunday  evening  Lopps,  who  had  a 
weekly  holiday  from  Frampton  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Centrys, 
as,  indeed,  he  frequently  did.  Mr.  Centry 
himself  was  absent,  having  the  day  before  left 
for  Brighthelmstone  on  some  business  matter. 
Mrs.  Centry  had  invited  Loj)ps  to  partake  of  a 
dish  of  tea,  and,  happy  in  the  society  of 
mother  and  daughter  (especially  of  the  latter),  he 
amused  them  with  his  quaint  sayings  and  tales 
of  his  experiences  in  life.  The  conversation  on 
that  evening  took  something  of  this  form : — 

"What  an  odd  thing,  Mrs.  Centry!  The 
very  day,  or  rather  night,  last  week  that  I 
went  to  Sadler's  Wells  Playhouse,  Miss  Clary 
tells  me  that  you  took  her  to  Drury  Lane  to 
see  young  Grarrick.  They  say  that  he 's  a 
clever  lad,  just  tall  enough  to  act  Richard,  but 
that  he  will  have  to  wait  till  he  grows  a  little 
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taller   before   he   can   do    Sir  Giles   or   Alex- 
ander." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Mrs.  Centry,  in  fluent  Eng- 
lish, but  with  a  foreign  turn  and  accent  which 
I  shall  forbear  from  imitating,  "  Garrick  will 
grow  no  more  in  height,  for  I  fancy  that  he 
must  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Nor 
does  he  need  it.  I  saw  him  in  l  Macbeth.'  I 
was  entranced.  My  eyes  were  on  him  only. 
He  filled  the  stage.  The  rest  were  pigmies. 
Bah!  who  then  measured  his  inches?  What 
cared  I  how  many  quintals  he  weighed  com- 
pared with  others?  To  me  he  was  not  Garrick, 
but  that  wretch,  Macbeth." 

"  Mr.  Lopps,"  interposed  Clary  (so  I  shall 
call  her,  as  everybody  else  did),  "  did  the 
ancient  Scotch  people  wear  powdered  wigs, 
embroidered  coats  with  lace  ruffles,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  diamond  shoe-buckles  at  the  time 
when  this  Macbeth  sold  his  soul  for  a  crown  ?  " 

"  Really,  Miss  Clary,  I  hardly  know.  If 
they  did,  they  must  have  changed  their  fashions 
greatly,  for  the  Highland  men  of  this  day  are 
chequered  all  over  like  draught-boards." 

"I  was  so  impressed  and,  now  and  then, 
scared  and  awed  by  what  Garrick  said,  and  by 
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his  manner  of  saying  it,  that,  like  mamma,  I 
did  not  think  of  his  dress  ;  but  when  he  was 
off  the  stage,  and  I  looked  at  the  other  actors, 
I  thought  the  play  would  apjDear  more  real  if  the 
dresses  worn  were  more  like  those  which  the 
people  represented  actually  did  wear." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Miss  Clary,  you 
generally  are ;  and  yet  I  don't  know :  you 
can  never  make  a  stage-play  quite  real;  and  if 
you  can't  do  it  quite,  then  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  of  the  real  can't  signify  to  talk  on. 
The  looker-on's  fancy  has  to  make  up  such  a 
lot  in  a  play,  that  whether  the  wigs  and  shoe- 
buckles  are  the  genuine  articles  or  not  won't 
help  him  much.  When  they  lets  down  a  piece 
of  painted  sail-cloth,  and  tells  me  this  is  a 
room  in  the  Tower  and  t'other  is  Salisbury 
Plain,  what 's  the  odds  whether  it 's  painted  a 
little  better  or  a  little  worse  ?  It 's  my  fancy 
makes  it  anyway  real,  not  the  paint." 

"  When  I  was  in  Paris,"  said  Mrs.  Gentry,  "  I 
went  once  to  the  theatre  to  see  Corneille's  'Cinna/ 
and  I  was  affected  to  tears  by  the  performance. 
Now  you  have  broached  the  subject,  I  remember 
on  the  stage  these  old  Romans  were  dressed 
according  to  the  latest  fashions  of  the  present 
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clay,  but  this  disparate  never  occurred  to  mo 
then ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
enjoyed  or  understood  or  appreciated  Cor- 
neille's  noble  tragedy  one  bit  the  more  had 
the  costume  of  ancient  Rome  been  adhered  to 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude." 

"  I  'm  glad,  ma'am,  that  you  're  of  my  mind. 
A  play,  after  all,  is  only  make-believe :  s'pose 
'twas  real  arnest  soldiers,  lent  a-purpose  by 
King  George,  that  came  and  fought  on  the 
stage,  't wouldn't  make  the  play  a  bit  more  real 
to  me,  as  long  as  they  didn't  really  run  each 
other  through  and  spill  real  blood,  and  that  would 
be  carrying  the  joke  about  what 's  real  rayther 
too  far.  After  all,  'tis  what  the  actors  say, 
and  how  they  say  it,  that  makes  you  laugh  or 
cry,  or  pity  or  shudder,  and  not  the  tailor  or 
carpenter  or  painter's  work." 

"  Garrick,"  said  Mrs.  Centry,  "  quite  absorbed 
me.  Every  tone  of  his  voice,  every  glance  of 
his  eye,  went  to  my  heart.  But  his  dress  was 
of  no  different  fashion  from  that  of  Tom 
Davies,  as  Richmond,  for  whom  I  cared  not 
two  Hards, — that  is,  farthings." 

"  You  went,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Lopps,  "  to 
hear  men,  not  to  see  coats.     Now,  when  I  go 
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to  Sadler's  Wells,  I  go  in  for  dances  and  pan- 
tomimes and  show,  and  must  have,  for  my 
money,  lots  of  tailoring  and  spangles  and 
scene-shifting.  The  acting  I  don't  look  for 
nor  look  at.  But  as  I  pays  my  shilling  for  a 
jug  of  ale  and  a  sight  of  the  play,  the  ale  must 
be  strong,  and  the  play  full  of  murders,  dances, 
fights,  real  horses,  and  real  water,  else  I  'm 
cheated." 

"  And  do  you  drink  your  ale,  Mr.  Lopps," 
asked  Clary,  "  while  the  play  is  being  per- 
formed ?  " 

"In  course,  Miss  Clary,"  replied  he;  "  the 
pit  ?s  built  a-purpose  for  that.  The  seats,  you 
see,  are  benches  with  very  high  backs,  behind 
each  of  which  there  runs  a  little  shelf,  which 
serves  for  the  people  in  the  rear,  so  that  every 
chap  or  lady  can  put  their  bottle  on  it.  They 
lends  you  wine-glasses  (quite  grand,  I  assure 
you)  with  the  foot  broken  off,  which  you  fix  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  the  stem,  and  there 
you  are !  And  as  ale  don't  taste  well  out  of 
small  glasses,  most  folks  gets  their  bottles  filled 
with  Ladies'  Delight,  which  sips  better." 

"  With  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Centry;  "  with 
Ladies'  Delight  ?     And  pray  what  is  that  ?  ' 
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"  Beg   pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  'd  rather  not 
say." 

"What,  Mr.  Lopps,  is  it  so  bad  as  that?" 
asked  Mrs.  Centry. 
"  As  what,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  As  that  you  cannot  say  it." 
"  Oh,  no,  I  can  say  it  fast  enough ! " 
"  Well,  then,  what  is  this  Ladies'  Delight?" 
"  If  you  will  have  it,  it 's  <  King  Theodore.' " 
"  King    Theodore   is   the  Ladies'  Delight? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  you  will  have  it  blurted 
out,  it 's — gin." 

"  Gin  !     Why,  then,  not  call  it  so  ?  " 
"  Not  perlite  in  our  set,  ma'am.    Don't  know 
how  it  may  be  'mong  the  nobs — p'r'aps  they  're 
not  so  nice ;  but  with  us  it 's  bad   manners  to 
say  gin." 

"  But  you  drink  it?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  not  by  that  name:  it 's  low." 
"  By  what  name,  then  ?  " 
"  Law  bless  you!  by  all  manner  of  names 
besides  the  two  I  've  told  you  on.  In  the  West- 
minster slums,  which  is  the  seat  of  fashion, 
they  've  grand  names  for  it,  such  as  Cupid's 
Eye-water,  Oil  of  Wenus,  and  Parfitty   Moor. 
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Bound  about  Monmouth  Street,  which  is 
Irishy,  they  cuts  it  shorter,  and  says  Tom 
Roe,  Parliament,  and  Makeshift.  The  Jews 
about  Rosemary  Lane  get  drunk  on  Sky-blue, 
Cholic-water,  and  the  Baulk.  Down  by  Wap- 
ping,  where  the  British  navy  lives,  and  also 
forreners,  the  go  is  for  Sangaree,  Lay-me- 
down-softly,  and  Dutch-tape-three-yards-a- 
penny.*     At  the  cockpits  they  call  for — " 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Lopps,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Centry ; 
"  that  is  enough.  I  now  understand  what  you 
meant." 

*  The  cant  names  for  gin,  or  strong  waters,  given  by  Mr. 
Lopps,  were  those  actually  current  at  that  time.  They  were 
adopted  chiefly  with  a  view  to  evade  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1736,  forbidding  the  sale  of  gin  in  small  quantities, 
which,  however,  was  very  inoperative,  teste  Hogarth's  '  Gin 
Lane,'  and  testibus  all  contemporary  authors.  "  Parfitty 
Moor  "  was  a  corruption  of  Par  fait  Amour.  The  list  of  cant 
terms  given  might  have  been  considerably  extended,  but  for 
Mrs.  Centry's  interruption.  As  late  as  1750,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  High  Constable  of  Holborn,  there  were  in  his  division 
7,066  houses,  of  which  1,350  (or  1  in  5h)  sold  liquors,  and 
"  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  there  were  about  2,000  houses, 
of  which  506  were  gin-shops,  besides  eighty-two  twopenny 
houses  of  the  greatest  infamy,  where  gin  was  the  principal 
liquor  drunk." — Editor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LOPPs's    COURTSHIP. 


At  this  moment  a  little  serving-girl  came  inr 
saying  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  below  to 
see  Mrs.  Centry.  He  had  declined  coming  up- 
stairs, as  he  wished  to  see  her  alone.  He  had 
also  declined  sending  in  his  name. 

In  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Centry 
hesitated  about  meeting  a  stranger  alone. 

Lopps  understood  her  feeling. 

"  Only  say  the  word,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  '11  go  and  bundle  him  out." 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Centry.  "What  I  will 
ask  of  you,  however,  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
if  I  should  call  out,  to  come  to  my  assistance." 

"All  right!  We  will  come,  two  of  us — I 
and  Mr.  Centry 's  big  stick  there  in  the  corner." 

Mrs.  Centry  went  downstairs,  and  left  Lopps,. 
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nothing  loth,  to  enjoy  Clary's  society,  and  to 
put  certain  questions  which  he  had  often  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  her. 

"I  hope,  Miss  Clary,"  he  began,  "  that  you 
find  all  the  gentlemen  you  wait  upon  quite 
civil." 

"  Oh,  very.  One  or  two  were  rather  rude 
once,  such  as  taking  hold  of  my  hand  and 
staring  into  my  face  ;  lout  I  told  my  father,  who 
went  up  to  them  before  everybody,  and  glaring- 
at  them  with  his  big  fiery  eyes  (you  know  how 
they  can  flash  occasionally),  said,  '  Please 
go,  and  never  come  back.  If  you  do  I  shall 
serve  you  with  something  very  different  from 
coffee.'  Their  eyes  sank  before  his,  and  they 
slunk  away  and  never  did  return.  The  other 
customers  present  cried  '  Bravo,  Philip  !  *  and 
no  one  has  annoyed  me  in  that  way  since." 

"  Sarved  the  brutes  right ! "  exclaimed  Lopps  ; 
"but  don't  some  of  the  folks  say  soft  things  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;   some  do,  and  I  like  it." 

"  Like  it,  do  you  ? — h'm  !  And  what  do  they 
say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  manner  of  things.  Some  call  me 
'my  dear' ;  others,  '  sweet  nymph,'  and — " 
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"Sweet  nymph,  eh?  That's  coming  it 
strong !     What 's  a  nymph  ?  " 

CiI  don't  know;  but,  being  said  in  a  kindly 
tone,  it  shows  they  like  me.  I  like  being 
liked." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Lopps,  grimly,  "  you  like  being 
liked,  do  you,  Miss  Clary  ?  Do  you  mean  by 
any  one  in  p'tickler  or  by  everybody  ?  " 

."By  everybody,  of  course.  What  is  the 
use  of  being  liked  by  anybody  in  particular, 
unless  it 's  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"The  use? — well  that's  a  poser.  I  don't 
see  much  use,  but  it  might  be  lots  of  fun. 
S'pose  a  fellow  cared  for  you,  you  know,  and 
jou  cared  for  him,  why  it  would  be  very  nice, 
Miss  Clary,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Beally,  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  thought 
about  that.  I  want  everybody  to  care  for 
me  a  little." 

"Oh!  everybody?  Everybody's  nobody.* 
Don't  you  trust  to  everybody.  It  isn't  every- 
body as  will  be  jolly  when  you're  with  them, 
and  sad  when  you  ain't.  Everybody  is  a  big, 
selfish  old  beast  that  may  p'r'aps  laugh  with 

*  06  cfiiXot,  ov  c/n/W  Mr.  Pelopidas  here  unconsciously 
borrows  a  proverb  from  his  adopted  ancestors. 
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you  when  you  are  merry,  but,  you  may  be 
sure,  won't  cry  when  you  fret.  He  '11  come 
quick  enough  to  your  feasts,  but  he'll  flee  miles 
off  from  your  woes.  He  loves  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  but  shirks  and  gets  sick  in  the  shade. 
Catch  him  nursing  you  when  you're  ill,  or 
helping  you  at  your  need — oh,  no  !  Then  he 
turns  his  head  away,  and  runs  off  to  the  nobs, 
to  the  rich  and  the  gay.  Everybody  too  is  a 
false  and  mean  kind  of  beast,  who  will  smile 
sweet  smiles  at  you  when  you  're  there,  and 
when  your  back  's  turned  will  wink  and  nod 
and  shrug  at  you  to  your  hurt.  He  can  mouth 
soft  words,  and  look  soft  looks,  and  bow  low 
bows  ;  yet  when  he 's  once  out  of  your  doors 
can  jeer  and  gibe,  and  flout  and  grin,  and  you 
not  know  naught  of  it  save  from  the  cold  looks 
and  scorny  leers  of  them  as  he  's  worked  on. 
No,  Clary !  It  is  only  true  love  as  will  live,  as 
it  were,  inside  of  your  own  life.  The  man 
who  really  loves  you  lives  for  you  and  in  you : 
mind,  I  don't  mean  none  of  your  lip-love,  no, 
nor  even  your  eye-love ;  I  mean  heart-love — 
yes,  deep,  deep  heart-love  ;  and  when  a  man 
loves  you  so,  then  you  are  safe  in  giving  him 
your  love  back  in  honest  truck — heart  for  heart, 
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you  know !      That 's  only  fair,   isn't  it,  Miss 
Clary  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"Hush!"  replied  Clary.  "How  loud  you 
have  raised  your  voice,  Mr.  Lopps  !  One  would 
fancy  that  you  were  in  a  passion.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  hear  mamma  if  she  should  call 
out.  But  yet  you  may  be  right ;  I  did  not 
look  at  it  in  that  way  before." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Clary.  I  did 
work  myself  up  a  bit  on  the  high  stilts  ;  but 
I've  come  down  again,  and  there's  nothing 
now  but  shoe-leather  'twixt  me  and  earth.  So 
I  think  you  said  that  there 's  none  of  the  chaps 
you  see  in  the  coffee-room  as  you  cares  about 
inp'tickler?" 
"Oh,  no!" 

"  But  some    on  'em,   I  suppose,  care   about 
you  ?  " 

"  Most  of  them,  I  think,  do  in  a  small  way, 
more  or  less." 

"  Who  are  those  that  care  the  most  ?  " 
"  Well,  there 's  a  one-eyed  man,  with  a 
wooden  leg,  a  very  respectable  man;  lie's  an 
old  schoolmaster  ;  I  think  that  he  is  very  fond 
of  me.  He  calls  me  a  neat-handed  filly,  or 
fillies,  or  something  of  that  kind." 
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"  Oh,  never  mind  him.  Who  next.  Miss 
Clary  ?  " 

"  Then  there  's  orator  Henley.  He  comes 
sometimes ;  he 's  so  clever,  you  can't  think. 
At  least,  so  he  says  himself,  and  I  quite  believe 
it;  for  I  can  hardly  understand  him,  and  every- 
body stares  at  him,  and  laughs  at  what  he  says. 
But  I  don't  like  him,  for  he  boasts  that  he  has 
stamped  out  both  Popes,  him  of  Rome  and  him 
of  Twickenham,  which  is  very  wrong." 

"  Well,  Miss  Clary,  I  heard  him  preach 
Wednesday  se' en-night,  and  he  's  a  gumph. 
Let  him  pass.     Who  comes  next  on  the  list  ?  " 

"  A  lad  from  Scotland,  with  carroty  hair  and 
as  freckled  as  butter-milk.  He 's  a  poet,  he 
is.  Writes  sonnets  (as  he  calls  them),  some  to 
me  and  some  to  the  moon.  Calls  me  Diana, 
and  sighs  like  a  spent  bagpipe,  as  he  pays 
his  score,  and  looks  up  to  me.  He  is  very 
civil  and  very  funny,  and  amuses  me." 

"If  he's  funny  he  won't  do  much  harm," 
said  Lopps.     "  Is  that  all?" 

"Yes, — well,  not  quite.  Oh,  yes;  that's 
all,"  replied  Clary,  with  some  hesitation,  which 
Lopps  quickly  noticed. 

"  Nay,    Miss    Clary,"    he    said,    "  there    is 
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somebody  else.  I  know  by  your  way  there  is. 
Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  lie  is — but  why,"  asked  Clary,  suddenly 
standing  at  bay,  "  why  am  I  to  be  questioned 
about  all  these  matters  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  at  all, — oh  no  :  just 
by  way  of  chat,  you  know,  with  an  old  friend. 
Now,  do  tell  me,  Miss  Clary,  who  is  this  other 
chap?" 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Clary,  tossing  her 
head  saucily,  "why  shouldn't  I?  Who  cares? 
Well,  this  one  is  quite  a  fine  gentleman,  wears  a 
sword,  and  such  beautiful  lace  !  " 

"  Oh ! "  half  groaned  out  Lopps.  "  This  chap 
isn't  so  funny  as  the  poet  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  the  poet  makes  me  laugh;  this 
one  only  makes  me  smile.  He  is  tall  and 
good-looking,  and  so  beautifully  dressed !  He 
lounges  in  with  the  air  of  a  prince,  sits  on 
his  chair  as  if  it  was  a  throne  ;  and  it 's  quite 
charming  to  see  how  gracefully  he  takes  snuff, 
— the  box  pure  gold,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lopps." 

"  Gold?  Yes,"  rejoined  Lopps,  in  a  rather 
dejected  tone,  "there's  a  good  deal  in  gold, 
isn't  there,  Miss  Clary  ?  " 

"  Yes.      And     when    he    looks   my    way,'' 
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continued  Clary,  who,  having  broken  the  ice, 
seemed  now  rather  pleased  with  her  theme, 
"  he  smiles  so  winningly  at  me  that  I  of  course 
can't  help  smiling  myself." 

"  Oh,  no  !  You — of  course — can't  help — 
smiling  yourself.     No,  I  see." 

"And  then  he  pays  like  an  emperor.  He 
throws  down  twice  or  three  times  what  his 
score  comes  to,  and  will  never  take  any 
change." 

"  He 's  a  bad  un,  I  '11  swear." 

"Who's  a  bad  one?" 

"  Why,  that  there  fop  of  yours,  Miss 
Clary." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Lopps,  by  calling* 
him  a  fop  of  mine  ?  He 's  no  fop  of  mine  ! 
He 's  not  a  fop  at  all ;  and  he 's  not  a  bad  one. 
He  's  a  gentleman — and  a  good  one — and  " 
(bursting  into  tears)  "you're  in  a  bad  temper 
to-day,  Mr.  Lopps,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
call  me  names !  " 

A  snowball  placed  in  a  hot  frying-pan  would 
hardly  dissolve  quicker  than  did  Lopps's 
dudgeon  melt  under  the  influence  of  Clary's 
tears. 

Who  can  stand  a  woman's  tears,  especially 
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if  she  be  young,  pretty,  and  beloved?  Cer- 
tainly Lopps  could  not.  He  jumped  up  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  He  quivered  through 
and  through  with  bitter  remorse.  What  had 
he  done  ?  he  hardly  knew.  What  names  had 
he  called  her  ?  he  had  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection. 

" Oh,  Miss  Clary!  dear  Miss  Clary!  don't!" 
cried  he,  in  the  tones  of  a  child  deprecating 
punishment.  " What  have  I  done?  What 
have  I  done  ?  Pray  don't  cry  !  What  names 
did  I  call  you  ?  I  don't  remember — I  don't 
indeed.     What  names  did  I  call  you  ?  " 

By  this  time  Clary  had  somewhat  recovered, 
and  she  replied,  with  an  intercalated  sob  or 
two, — 

"  You  said — you  said — he  was  a  fop  of 
mine  !  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?     Oh,  I  thought  it  was  worse!  " 

"All,  indeed!  And  enough  too  !  My  fop, 
indeed!  As  if  I  cared  one  row  of  pins  about 
the  man !  " 

"  Oh!  you  don't  care  about  the  man?" 
asked  Lopps,  jubilantly. 

"  No.  I  admired  his  clothes,  and  his  cane, 
and  his  lace,   and  his   jaunty  air — it   was  as 
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good  as  a  play — and  I  was  glad  papa  got  his 
money — and — and  it  rather  tickled  my  fancy 
that  he  bowed  and  smiled  and  spoke  to  me  so 
civilly.  And  then  to  be  told  that  he  was  a 
f ojd  of  mine !  Why,  I  only  saw  him  three 
times ! " 

By  this  time  Lopps  had  not  only  recovered 
his  good  hmnour,  but  had,  in  the  reaction, 
sprung  into  the  extreme  of  almost  hysterical 
hilarity. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  What  an  ass  I  have  been !  " 
exclaimed  he.  "  Ten  million  hundreds  of 
pardons,  Miss  Clary.  What  a  fool  I  was  !  But 
I  'm  glad  I  was  a  fool !  " 

"  Glad  you  were  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very.  Monstrous  lucky  thing  that  I 
was  such  a  donkey  !  " 

"But  why?"  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  if  I  hadn't  ha'  been,  I 
mightn't  have  made  quite  so  sure  that  you 
didn't  care  for  that  fellow." 

"  Oh,  that 's  the  trap  you  set  for  me,  is  it  ?  " 
returned  Clary,  bridling  up.  "  And  pray,  Mr. 
Loj}ps,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  whether  I 
do  or  do  not  care  for  the  gentleman  ?  You  're 
not  my  father  or  my  brother !  " 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  And  very  glad  I  am,  Miss  Clary,  that  I  'm 
not." 

"  How  rude  you  are  to-night,  Mr.  Lopps ! 
So  you  're  glad  you  're  not  a  relation  of  mine  ! 
Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  compliment." 

"  Pray  let  me  explain." 

What  the  explanation  might  have  been  may 
be  guessed  at,  but  can  never  be  recorded, 
for  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Gentry  entered  the 
room. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Lopps,"  said  she,  "  that  I  had 
no  occasion  to  call  for  your  assistance;  but  I 
am  nevertheless  grateful  for  your  offer,  and  the 
more  as  it  kept  you  waiting  here  so  long.  You 
must  have  had  a  very  dull  time  of  it." 

Chorus  (Lopps  and  Clary,  both  speaking 
at  the  same  moment  and  hitting  on  the  same 
words):   "Dull?     Not  at  all!" 

"  At  least,  not  very,"  put  in  Clary,  bethink- 
ing herself  of  the  impolicy  of  admitting  too 
much.  "Mr.  Lopps  did  the  woman's  part,  and 
asked  all  the  questions ;  and  I  the  man's,  and 
answered  them." 

Lopps  then  took  his  departure,  and  Mrs. 
Centry  did  not  ask  him  to  prolong  his  stay, 
assigning   as   a  reason  that   the  visit  she  had 
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received  rendered  it  necessary  to  attend  to  some 
business  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Gentry's  return, 
as  it  was  not  expected  for  a  day  or  two. 
What  passed  between  Mrs.  Gentry  and  her 
mysterious  visitor  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  relating. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AN    AWKWAKD     SITUATION. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  22nd  May,  just  one  week 
after  the  hapj3y  day  on  which  Alice  and  I  had 
exchanged  vows  of  mutual  love,  that,  as  I  had 
appointed  in  my  little  note  to  her,  I  called  to  see 
her  at  Eed  Lion  Square,  taking  my  chance 
whether  I  should  see  her  alone ;  and  punctually 
at  twelve  I  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  Anthony,  who,  as  usual,  was  very  glad  to 
see  me.  I  learned  from  him,  to  my  delight,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uppenham  were  both  out,  and 
that  Miss  Alice  would  receive  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. "  Clever  girl!"  thought  I,  as  I 
flew  up  the  stairs,  "how  dexterously  she  has 
managed  to  procure  me  an  interview  free  from 
intrusion  !  "  How  my  heart  leaped  with  joy  as 
I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine,  as  I  looked  on 
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her  sweet  face  radiant  with  smiles  of  welcome, 
and  as  our  eyes  exchanged  glances  of  tender 
love ! — a  bright  flash  of  happiness  glancing 
through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  suspense  and 
care. 

"  Frank!"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "there  is 
only  time  for  a  word  or  two.  The  house  has 
been  placed  by  my  father  at  Mr.  Brerewood's 
disposal  for  this  day.  He  and  your  aunt  have 
gone  to  the  Brought ons',  and  I  am  supposed, 
long  before  this,  to  be  spending  the  day  with 
Miss  Rollston.  But  I  woidd  not  go  till  I  had 
at  least  shaken  hands  with  you." 

"And  is  this  miserably  short  fragment  of 
time  all  you  can  give  me,  Alice  dear, — I 
who  have  looked  to  this  meeting  as  a  solace,  a 
reward,  and  a  cure  for  the  last  few  days'  suffer- 
ings and  privations  ?  " 

"Poor  Frank!  dear  Frank!"  replied  she, 
soothingly,  "oiu1  time  does  not  belong  to  us; 
it  is  stolen  from  a  promise  made.  I  am  under 
bond  to  be  elsewhere  even  now.  I  would  not 
for  anything  that  Brerewood  should  see  me  or 
even  know  of  my  being  here, — far  less  that  he 
should  know  of  your  visit." 

"That    man    again!"    said    I,    petulantly. 
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"  What  is  he  doing  here  ?  Why  should  you  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  for  his  convenience  ?  I 
hate  him ;  he  is  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles." 

"  Hush !  Frank.  Mr.  Brerewood  has  asked  for 
and  obtained  permission  to  use  the  house  for 
his  own  purposes  this  one  day.  I  believe  that 
some  political  friends  of  his  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  here ;  and  as  I  expect  every 
moment  that  they  will  arrive,  I  must  beg  of  you, 
Frank,  to  leave,  loth  as  I  am  to  send  you  away." 

"  Must  I  go,  then?  I  have  scarcely  sipped 
the  cup,  when  you  rudely  dash  it  away  from 
my  lips !  " 

"  Even  that  sip,  remember,  Frank,  is  un- 
lawful. But  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  seeing  you,  if  only  for  an  instant.  But  I 
must  now  go  upstairs,  and  put  on  my  bonnet, 
and  then  quick  for  Miss  Rollston's." 

"Let  me  wait  for  you  outside,  then,  Alice, 
and  I  will  escort  you  there." 

"No,  no,  no,  Frank;  that  cannot  be  for 
many  reasons.  Go  away  now,  dear  boy,  and 
do  not  make  me  repent  my  indulgence." 

I  would  have  still  detained  her,  but  I  saw 
that  it  would  cause  her  annoyance.  I  therefore 
relinquished  the  attempt ;  and  holding  out  her 
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hand  to  me,  which  I  ardently  kissed,  she  flew 
upstairs,  saying,  "Adieu,  dear  Frank;  pray 
go  quickly."  I  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  after 
her,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the 
front  door.  No  doubt  Brerewood  and  his 
friends  were  seeking  admittance  !  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  They  were  sure,  of  course,  to  come 
to  the  drawing-room.  A  thought  struck  me. 
I  ran  quickly  down  and  took  refuge  in  my 
uncle?s  study  on  the  ground  floor.  I  had 
scarcely  got  there  when  the  visitors  entered 
the  hall.  My  plan  was  clear.  When  they  had 
passed  upstairs,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
emerge  from  my  hiding-place,  and  let  myself 
out  into  the  street  unnoticed  by  Brerewood. 
But  my  expedient  altogether  failed.  I  over- 
heard one  of  the  party  ask,  "  Do  we  go  up- 
stairs ?  "  to  which  Brerewood's  reply  was,  "  Xo  ; 
into  the  library  below,  to  the  right."  What  was  I 
to  do  now  ?  Any  extremity  was  preferable  to  my 
compromising  Alice  by  allowing  Brerewood  to 
see  me.  There  was  a  roomy  closet  in  the  study, 
which  my  uncle  used  as  a  store-room  for  the 
reception  of  pamphlets,  old  maps,  snuff- jars, 
garden  coats,  &c. ;  in  this  I  quickly  ensconced 
myself,  drawing  the  door  close  to. 
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In  another  moment,  after  being  detained  a 
little  depositing  their  hats,  cloaks,  and  sticks 
on  the  hall  table,  Brerewood  and  Ins  friends 
entered  the  study. 

"Rather  a  poor,  poky  old  place,  this  of 
Uppenham's ! "  said  a  loud,  gruff  voice;  "but 
I  suppose  he's  not  rich,  poor  devil!  Eh, 
Brerewood  ?  " 

"Very  different,  "certainly,  Sir  Jasper,  from 
your  magnificent  library  at  Bigshow  Hall," 
responded  Brerewood;  "but  it  is  not  every- 
body that  possesses  a  princely  income.  Pray 
be  seated,  gentlemen ;  I  am  privileged,  as  you 
know,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  to-day." 

"  Which  house,  Brerewood  ?  "  uttered  a  deep, 
rich,  bass  voice,  which,  although  I  could  not 
see  the  speaker,  I  felt  sure  proceeded  from  some 
very  fat  man.  "Do  you  mean  the  house  of 
Uppenham  or  the  house  of  Stuart  ?  " 

"Both,  if  you  like  it  so,  Mr.  Grayley,"  re- 
sponded Brerewood. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,"  cried  some  one  in  a 
shrill  voice,  and  with  an  alternate  rise  and  fall 
in  tone,  which,  although  the  English  was  pure, 
betrayed  the  canny  Scot.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
be  caught  if  I  can  help  it.     I  propose,  before 
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we  proceed  to  business,  to  lock  the  door  and 
put  the  key  on  the  table;  and,  let  me  see,  I 
observe  there  is  another  door  in  the  room, — 
what  is  that  ?  " 

I  heard  him  rise,  and  had  just  time  to  conceal 
myself  behind  a  long  dressing-gown  that  hung 
against  the  wall  of  the  closet  before  the  door 
was  opened  a  little,  and  then  closed  again. 

"It's  only  a  cupboard,"  said,  to  my  great 
relief,  the  searcher,  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 
"  Excuse  me,  my  friends,  I  am  a  cautious 
man." 

"I  can  vouch  for  that,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said 
Brerewood.  "  In  fact,  you  are  all  three  cau- 
tious men.  So  cautious,  indeed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  undoubted  sincerity  and  warmth 
of  your  attachment  to  James  III.,  each  of  you, 
I  won't  say  refused,  but  delayed  taking  any 
effectual  measures  to  promote  the  cause  until 
certain  of  the  concurrence  of  the  other  two." 

"  I  consider,"  said  the  person  with  the  deep 
voice,  whom  Brerewood  had  called  Gayley, 
"  that  it  was  paying  each  other  a  high  com- 
pliment to  link  our  fortunes  together  so  in- 
dissolubly." 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  said  the  shrill  voice  of 
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Mr.  Gordon 7  "  I  was  not  going  to  let  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  at  the  board,  Sir  Jasper 
Bigshow,  row  in  a  different  boat  from  myself. 
I  think  the  James  a  good  safe  craft,  and,  if  he 
thinks  the  same,  let  us  take  passage  in  her 
together.  If  he  prefers  sticking  to  the  old 
German  barge,  the  George,  I  care  so  little  for 
the  choice,  and  think  the  odds  so  small  between 
the  two,  that,  having  faith  in  Sir  Jasper's  luck, 
I  will  keep  him  company." 

"  That,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ga}dey,  "  is  what  I 
call  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  good  old 
cause ! " 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  interposed  Brerewood, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  "  different 
people  have  different  motives.  The  good  old 
cause  wants  recruits.  Whether  it  is  piety,  pre- 
judice, pay,  or  pique  that  actuates  them  little 
care  I,  provided  they  bring  us  power  and 
prestige,  and  cut  a  good  figure  in  my  muster- 
roll." 

"Why  my  friend  Gordon,"  said  the  gruff 
voice,  to  which  I  had  ascertained  that  Sir 
Jasj^er  Bigshow  belonged,  "  should  attach  such 
importance  to  my  acts  as  to  dog  my  footsteps 
and  follow  me  like  a  shadow,  as  he  has  done  of 
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late  years,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  highly 
flattering,  but  sometimes  inconvenient." 

"  Easily  explained,"  said  Gordon.  "  I  believe 
in  luck,  I  adore  luck,  I  pin  my  faith  on  luck, 
and  you  are  the  luckiest  man  I  know.  You 
have  made  frequent  mistakes,  but  all  have 
turned  out  masterpieces.  You  made  so  bad  a 
defence  of  the  Excise  scheme  that  Walpole 
mistook  it  for  an  ironical  attack,  and  tinned 
his  back  on  you.  His  enemy  Chesterfield  was 
enchanted,  and  obtained  for  you  that  snug 
sinecure  in  the  Patent  Office.  Then  Chester- 
field made  that  cutting  epigram  on  you,  which 
you  resented,  when  Pulteney  took  you  up,  and 
got  you  that  navy  beef  contract,  which  built 
the  new  whip-  of  Bigshow  Hall.  W men  Pul- 
teney was  hamstrung  by  a  peerage,  you  took  to 
Carteret,  who  made  you  and  me  Commissioners 
•of  Excise ;  after  which,  having,  through  some 
lucky  blunder,  quarrelled  with  him,  Pelham, 
who  has  trampled  him  down,  now  looks  on  you 
with  favour.  All  this  is  your  luck.  If  your 
•success  had  been  due  to  your  talent,  I  should 
not  have  thought  half  as  much  of  vou." 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  Grayley,  "if  he  is 
foolish  enough  to  sign  Brerewood's  paper,  you 
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will  follow  suit,  and  make  sure  of  Jacobite 
success  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall." 

"Well,"  growled  out  Sir  Jasper,  "Mr. 
Gordon's  compliment  to  me  is  rather  an  am- 
biguous one." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him,  Sir  Jasper,"  gaily 
exclaimed  Brerewood.  "  How  little  does  he 
know  that  the  measures  which  he  mistakes  for 
mistakes  were  artfully  premeditated,  and  that 
your  apparent  blunders  were  the  very  quint- 
essence of  deep  diplomacy!  Ars  est  celare  artem, 
you  know." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  squeaked  out  Gordon, 
"  I  will  sign  if  Sir  Jasper  does." 

"But  what  does  Mr.  Gayley  say?"  asked 
Sir  Jasper. 

"  I  came  to  this  rendezvous,"  replied  Mr.  Gay- 
ley,  in  his  deep,  solemn  tones,  "with  the  inten- 
tion of  signing  Mr.  Brerewood's  paper  on  making 
sure  that  you  two  would,  because  the  more  we  are 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  succeed,  and  the  safer 
we  are  even  if  unsuccessful.  I  would  much  prefer 
not  signing  anything.  Writing  is  bondage.  The 
man  who  has  your  signature  holds  you  by  a 
chain.     You  can  unsay  a  word,  deny  an  act> 
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contradict  a  witness ;  bnt  if  your  own  goose- 
quill  testifies  against  yon,  you  are  undone. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  want  a  change, 
never  mind  why.  I  have  my  own  reasons  ;  you 
have  yours.  All  right.  But  unless  the  French 
land  an  army  on  our  shores  no  one  will  stir, 
and  nothing  will  be  done  ;  unless  the  French 
are  furnished  with  a  fair  number  of  written 
adhesions  they  will  not  stir,  and  nothing  will 
be  done ;  and  unless  some  of  us,  at  least,  have 
spirit  enough  to  sign  the  declaration  the  French 
will  not  have  the  required  written  adhesions, 
and  again  nothing  will  be  done.  Have  you 
had  any  additional  signatures  since  we  met, 
Mr.  Brerewood  ?  " 

"  Yes,  three.  To  say  the  truth,  one  is  a 
grocer  in  the  Strand,  but  the  name,  D'Anville, 
is  a  good  one,  and  can  take  its  place  among  the 
'  highly  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ' 
alluded  to  in  the  declaration." 

During  all  this  conversation,  which  was  as 
audible  to  me  through  the  thin  door  of  the 
closet  as  though  I  were  in  the  room,  I  was  on 
thorns.  My  situation  was  a  most  painful  one. 
I  had  concealed  myself  with  the  fixed  determi- 
nation not  to  place  Alice  in  a  false  position  by 
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betraying  my  presence.  And  now,  owing  to 
the  disclosures  which  were  being  made  by  these 
people,  I  had  myself  been  drawn  into  an  equally 
false  position  as  regards  them.  Twenty  times 
I  had  been  on  the  point  of  issuing  forth  and 
braving  the  consequences,  but  had  restrained 
myself  in  the  hope  that  the  conference  might  at 
any  moment  come  to  an  end.  And  yet  every 
additional  minute  made  the  matter  worse.  The 
more  I  heard  the  more  improper  it  was  for  me 
to  listen.  The  more  these  men  committed 
themselves  within  my  hearing  the  greater 
cause  had  they  to  feel  aggrieved.  And  to  be 
detected  in  this  equivocal  predicament  by 
Brerewood,  of  all  men — my  evil  genius— was 
so  galling  a  thought  as  almost  to  overjDower 
every  other  consideration.  And,  after  all, 
what  harm  would  accrue  to  these  men  from  the 
knowledge  I  had  thus  accidentally  obtained? 
As  to  my  betraying  them,  I  would  of  course  as 
lief  have  cut  off  my  right  hand.  And  yet  I 
was  doing  wrong ;  I  felt  it,  and  knew  it.  It 
was  improper  in  me  to  gain  by  surreptitious 
means  the  power  of  injuring  others,  even  if  I 
had  no  intention  of  exercising  it.  Besides, 
who  could  tell  whether  by  some  train  of  cir- 
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cumstances  I  might  not  be  led  into  the  dilemma 
of  either  giving  evidence  on  matters  thus  dis- 
closed to  me  (winch  I  should  refuse),  or  of 
having  my  reticence  turned  against  myself, 
and  incurring  the  penalties  of  misprision  of 
treason  ?  At  all  events,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  sooner  rush  out  of  my  hiding- 
place  than  stay  to  hear  either  the  declaration 
read  that  was  to  be  signed,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  had  already  signed  it.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  learned  what  I  had  of  the  four 
men  present,  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be 
spared  further  revelations. 

I  had  hardly  come  to  that  resolution  when 
the  conversation  assumed  the  very  form  that  I 
dreaded. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  sign  that  paper  without 
first  comparing  it  with  the  cop}*  that  Mr. 
Brerewood  gave  me,'7  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

"  The  best  plan  will  be,"  replied  Mr.  Grayley, 
"for  one  of  us  to  read  it  aloud  whilst  the  rest 
consult  their  copies.     I  will  do  so  if  you  like." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  "  and  also  read 
the  list  of  the  signatures,  and  let  us  see  who 
they  are  that  have  set  us  the  example." 

•-You  will  find/'   said  Brerewood,   handing 
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the  paper  to  Mr.  Gayley,  "that  many  very 
honourable  names  precede  yours ;  but,  without 
flattery  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  apply 
to  yours  the  old  saying,  '  Though  last,  not 
least.' " 

I  heard  the  paper  crackle  as  it  was  unfolded, 
and  Mr.  Gayley  began,  "We,  the  under- 
signed— " 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  yielding  to 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  I  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  closet,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
room  before  them. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I    CONFRONT    BREREW00D    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

You  may  imagine  their  amazement.  They  all 
jumped  up  from  their  seats  and  one  or  two 
drew  their  swords.     I  was  the  first  to  speak, — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  unintentionally  and 
accidentally — " 

"Who  are  you,  sir,  who  thus  play  the  eaves- 
dropper? "  savagely  asked  Sir  Jasper. 

"  This,"  replied  Brerewood,  seizing  the  door- 
key,  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
dropping  it  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  "this, 
gentlemen,  is  Mr.  Francis  Allerton,  a  nephew — 
a  kind  of  a  nephew — of  Mr.  Uppenham,  who.  as 
they  differed  in  politics  as  widely  as  are  the  poles 
asunder,  discarded  him  from  this  house,  where 
he  formerly  dwelt.  That  is  who  it  is.  How 
he  happened  to  be  in  that  closet  at  the  precise 
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moment  that  we  happened  to  have  confidentially 
met  on  political  business,  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence which  Mr.  Allerton  must  himself  explain 
to  you." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  as  impressively  as  I 
could,  "  that  I  was  a  most  unwilling'  listener  to 
your  conversation,  and  that — " 

"  It  is  clear  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Gayley,  "that 
you  were  not  an  unwilling  listener ;  otherwise 
why  did  you  remain  in  concealment  after  the 
first  few  words  that  we  exchanged  ?  " 

It  was  difficult  to  parry  this  question  without 
going  into  explanations  which  I  wished  to 
avoid. 

"  Without  entering,"  said  I,  "  on  the  reasons 
that  induced  me  not  to  disclose  my  presence,  as 
I  thought,  unnecessarily,  pray  remember  that  it 
is  of  my  own  accord  that  I  now  come  forward, 
and  that  it  was  quite  within  my  power  to  have 
remained  where  I  was  until  you  had  all 
departed." 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  Gordon,  "  that  is  true 
too.  His  coming  out  is  as  much  a  mystery  as 
his  being  in." 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  all  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Gayley ;   "  but  on  one   thing  I,   for  one,   am 
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determined,  and  that  is  to  have  it  all  perfectly 
understood  before  Ave  part." 

"  Hear  !  hear  !  "  responded  the  others. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  k,it  is  a  rare  trap 
that  we  have  fallen  into  !  And  I,  who,  like  a 
cautious  man,  looked  into  that  closet  too  ! 
Why,  my  friend,  did  you  not  come  forward 
when  I  so  civilly  opened  the  door  for  you  ?  " 

"  It  did  not  suit  me,"  I  replied,  "  to  make 
my  presence  known  at  that  moment." 

I  could  see  that  this  reply  did  not  tend  to 
smooth  matters,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  a 
gruff  sneer,  w,as  you  object  to  tell  us  how 
you  came  there  and  why  you  stayed  there,  you 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us  why  you 
came  out  from  there  at  that  particular  moment. 
Perhaps  the  air  was  too  stifling ;  or  you  were 
fatigued  with  standing ;  or,"  raising  his  voice 
fiercely,   "  what  was  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  were,"  I  replied,  "  about  reading  aloud 
the  declaration  which  you  contemplated  signing 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  already 
become  parties  to  it,  and  I  thought  it  wrong  to 
stay  to  listen  to  the  contents  of  the  former  or 
to  the  list  of  the  latter." 
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"  Oh !  your  object,  then,  was,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  to  obtain  evidence  only  against 
us  four  ?  Upon  my  word,  we  ought  to  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  very  friendly 
preference  !     Eh,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  you 
do  me  great  injustice.  No  such  design  ever 
entered  my  mind.  I  lament  the  accident  that 
brought  me  within  ken  of  your  deliberations ; 
and  I  swear  to  you,  upon  my  honour,  that, 
although  not  sharing  your  political  opinions, 
the  secrets  of  which  I  have  thus  most  un- 
willingly become  the  depositary  are  as  safe  in 
my  keeping  as  in  your  own." 

As  I  spoke  this  warmly,  and  in  the  accents  of 
truthfulness,  I  observed  that  Sir  Jasper  and 
Gayley  seemed  somewhat  impressed  by  my 
earnestness,  and  a  short  pause  ensued. 

Meanwhile  I  noticed  that  Brerewood  was 
whispering  volubly  to  Gordon,  who,  coming 
towards  me,  said, — 

"  Look  you,  Mr.  Allerton,  you  have  the 
appearance  of  an  honest  man ;  now  honest 
men  are  truthful  men,  and,  if  you  do  not  belie 
your  appearance,  you  will  truthfully  answer 
two  or  three  questions  which  the  present  com- 
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plication,  brought  about  by  your  own  act, 
fully  justifies  us  in  putting  to  you.  Did  you 
know  when  you  entered  that  closet  that  Mr. 
Brerewood  was  to  meet  some  friends  at  this 
house  to-day  on  political  business  ?  *' 

"I  did  hear  so/'  replied  I,  cautiously  feeling 
my  way,  but  conscious  that  the  slowness  and 
hesitancy  of  my  speech  produced  no  favourable 
impression;  "  but — I  did  not  think  that  this  was 
the  room  intended  for  the  place  of  meeting." 

"  From  whom  did  you  learn  that  the  meeting- 
was  to  be  held  in  tins  house  ?  " 

"  I  must  decline  giving  you  the  information." 

"  Was  it  from  any  one  of  us  ?  " 

"I  must  decline  answering." 

They  looked  curiously  at  each  other.  I  saw 
that  a  suspicion  had  entered  into  their  minds 
that  one  of  their  number  was  a  traitor.  Finally, 
I  observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  three  visitors  had 
converged  on  Brerewood,  and  that  he  was 
evidently  the  object  of  their  mistrust.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  a  guilty  pleasure  in  the  idea  that 
he,  my  enemy  and  rival,  was  caught  in  a  net 
which  it  depended  on  me  to  extricate  him 
from  or  to  leave  him  entangled  in ;  but  the  un- 
worthy feeling  was  soon  dismissed,  and  I  said, — 
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"  On  consideration,  I  deem  it  only  right  that 
I  should  leave  no  impression  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  any  person  here,  and  I  therefore 
declare  that  it  was  not  from  any  of  the  four 
gentlemen  now  in  this  room  that  I  derived  my 
knowledge  of  this  intended  meeting." 

Brerewood  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  this 
statement,  but  took  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  it  by  saying, — 

"  Then  I  think  that  Mr.  Allerton  would  do 
well  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  let  us 
know  the  source  of  his  information.  Might  it, 
perchance,  have  been  one  of  the  fair  sex  from 
whom — " 

Incensed  beyond  measure  by  the  matter, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  of  Brerewood's  address, 
which,  after  my  spontaneous  interference  to 
clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  was 
mean  and  ungrateful,  I  exclaimed,  in  rather 
a  haughty  tone, — 

* '  Forbear  further  questions ;  I  shall  not 
answer  them.  What  explanation  I  had  to  give 
I  have  given.  What  promises  of  secrecy 
you  had  a  right  to  demand  I  have  already 
volunteered.  I  deny  your  right  to  exact  more. 
If  further  satisfaction  of  a  different  nature  be 
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claimed,  I  am  ready  to  afford  it.  And  now, 
sir,"  addressing  Brerewood,  whom  I  knew  to 
have  the  key  in  his  possession,  in  fierce  and 
angry  tones,  "  please  to  open  that  door  for  me 
and  let  me  pass  out.''" 

Brerewood,  who  was  standing  with  his  arms 
folded,  looked  at  me  with  a  bitter  and  scornful 
smile,  but  did  not  move  a  muscle. 

"On  my  soul!"  said  Gordon,  "this  young 
gentleman  takes  it  with  a  high  hand !  He 
treacherously  hides  in  a  cupboard,  surprises  our 
secrets,  and,  by  his  trickery,  obtains  the  power 
of  betraying  us  to  Government.  On  being 
discovered,  we  are  expected  to  content  ourselves 
with  fragments  of  explanation,  bare  promises 
of  secrecy,  and  a  gracious  offer  to  fight  us. 
Well,"  added  he,  having  lashed  himself  into  a 
rage,  "  I,  for  one,  accept  the  latter;  and  let  it 
be,"  he  continued,  drawing  his  sword,  "  at 
once,  and  on  the  spot." 

I  drew  mine,  but  Gayley  interposed, — 

"  Stay,  Gordon,  this  will  never  do  ;  a  fray 
would  lead  to  certain  exposure.  Besides,  it  is  not 
meet  that  we  should  use  Uppenham's  house  for 
such  a  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  seemly  that  the 
encounter  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
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three  hostile  witnesses.     Whatever  the  result, 
it  might  be  misconstrued.     We  must  find  some 
other  solution  to  the  present  dead-lock.     I  am 
inclined  to  interpret  Mr.  Allerton's  explanations 
favourably;  and   if,  as   hinted  by  Mr.  Brere- 
woocl,  there  should  be  a  lady  in  the  case,  his 
reticence    is     not    only     accounted    for,     but 
justifiable.     I  therefore  propose  that  we  should 
accept  his  engagement  to  preserve  inviolable 
secrecy  as  to  what  has  passed  here  to-day,  with 
the     clear    and    distinct    understanding    that, 
should  he  break  that  solemn  promise,  we  shall 
each  and  all  of  us  implacably  pursue  him  with 
our   vengeance,    even   to   his   destruction  and 
death,    by   every   means   within    our    power, 
lawful  or  illegal,  open  or  covert,  fair  or  foul,, 
immediate   or   tardy,   but  at   all   events   sure, 
pitiless,    and    unscrupulous.     What    say    you, 
friends  ?  " 

"I  consent,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  "  not  that  I 
like  it,  but  I  see  no  other  way." 

"  I  would  sooner,"  said  Gordon,  "  trust  a 
dead  tongue  than  a  live  one  ;  but  be  it  as  you 
say,  and  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head  if  he  fails 
to  his  word." 

Brerewood  said  nothing. 
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"And  now,"  continued  Gayley,  "it  is  for 
you  to  say,  Mr.  Allerton,  whether  you  accede 
to  these  terms." 

"  I  gave  you,''  replied  I,  coldly,  "  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  effect  you  require  of  my  own 
accord,  and  without  any  coercion.  The  pains 
and  jDenalties  you  are  pleased  to  affix  to  my  non- 
observance  of  it  are  matters  to  me  of  j)erfect 
indifference.  They  neither  add  one  jot  to  its 
force  nor  detract  one  jot  from  its  intent.  It  is 
to  my  sense  of  honour  that  you  will  owe  my 
adherence  to  my  pledge,  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  your  threats." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Gayley,  courteously, 
"  give  me  your  hand  upon  it." 

We  shook  hands,  while  the  rest  looked  on 
sullenly. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Brerewood,"  resumed  Gay- 
ley,  "I  fancy  that  we  may  unlock  the  door 
and  liberate  our  prisoner." 

"  As  you  please,"  moodily  answered  Brere- 
wood, flinging  the  key  on  to  the  table,  "  but  I 
will  have  no  hand  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Gayley  took  the  key,  opened  the  door, 
and  I  took  my  departure  with  a  ceremonious 
bow,    winch     was     scantily     and     grudgingly 
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responded   to   by  all,  except  by  Gayley,  who 

shook  me  by  the  hand,  saying  to  me  in  a  low 

tone  of  voice, — 

"  I  believe  in  you,  Mr.  Allerton." 

Thus  passed  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes 

of  the  many  in  winch,  for  the  last  few  days,  I 

had  borne  a  part. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    COUNTESS    MOLINA    BECOMES    MR.    DILLON. 

In  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  coffee-room, 
Philip  Centry  kept  his  account -books,  such  as 
they  were,  wrote  his  letters,  and  in  a  general 
way  it  might  be  considered  as  his  office  or 
counting-house.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the 
visitor  had  been  ushered  to  whom  Mrs.  Centry  was 
called  down  on  the  evening  of  Lopps's  visit. 
By  the  dim  light  of  a  dip  candle,  eight  to  the 
pound,  Mrs.  Centry,  when  she  entered,  dis- 
cerned a  well-dressed  man,  of  dark  complexion 
and  rather  short  stature,  who  rose  and,  bowing 
slightly  to  her,  said, — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Centry  is  not  in, 
and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  trouble 
you." 
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"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,  and  tell  me  in  what  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you." 

He  did  not  resume  his  seat,  but  approaching 
Mrs.  Centry  and  looking  at  her  fixedly,  sud- 
denly addressed  her  in  French, — 

"You  were  Marie  Larose  when  I  last  saw 
you :  do  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Centry,  startled,  gazed  earnestly  at  the 
face  of  her  visitor,  but  could  not  recall  the 
features. 

"No!"  she  replied,  "I  fancy  I  remember 
the  voice  —  but  no !  I  do  not  recognize 
you." 

"I  am  Zillah,  your  husband's  sister,  whose 
child  you  nursed  in  Paris  some  twenty  years 
ago." 

"Zillah!  All,  yes,  I  recollect,"  said  Mrs. 
Centry,  with  more  surprise  than  cordiality, 
and  her  face  became  shadowed  as  though  from 
some  painful  association. 

"But  how  came  you  to  England?  Why 
this  disguise  ?  Pray  be  seated,  and  tell  me  all ! 
Yes,  your  voice  struck  me  at  once,  and  now  I 
recall  your  features." 

Zillah  took  a  seat,  aucl  passing  her  hands 
over  her  face  two  or  three  times,  to  efface  from. 
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it  as  it  were  all  traces  of  recent  emotion,  said, 
with  her  usual  decision  of  manner, — 

"  So  many  years  have  not  rolled  over  our 
heads  without  leaving  their  marks  on  us, — on 
me  more  than  on  you,  for  your  life  has  been 
peaceful,  mine  adventurous  and  stormy.  I  know 
your  story.  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  you  and 
Philip  as  you  have  of  me.  Tell  me,  is  Philip's 
reform  thorough  and  permanent?  He  was 
very  wicked  when  he  lived  with  me.  Is  it 
possible  for  evil  to  be  trampled  out  of  a  man's 
nature,  and  for  good  to  flourish  in  its  place  ? 
— for  rank  poison  to  be  converted  into  whole- 
some food  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  such  trans- 
mutations. You  may  coat  copper  with  silver, 
but  a  few  scratches  reveal  the  baser  metal 
which  forms  the  mass." 

"  Day  is  not  more  different  from  night  than 
is  my  husband  from  the  debauchee  whom  you 
knew — the  man  from  the  youth.  Philip  has 
great  strength  of  mind,  and  God  has  blessed 
his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
vice." 

"All  right,"  said  Zillah,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  "  I  do  not  understand  it,  but  strange 
things  do  take  place.  It  is  strange,  for  instance, 
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that  after  twenty  years'  severance  and  appa- 
rently mutual  indifference  I  should  suddenly 
drop  into  my  brother's  house,  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  a  man's  dress,  under  a  false  name, 
with  a  tale  of  trouble,  and  with  a  view  to  claim 
his  assistance.  It  seems  all  a  dream !  13 ut 
destiny  must  work  itself  out.  Tell  me,  when 
will  Philip  be  here  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  Till  then,  Marie,  I  must  crave  to  be  your 
guest.  I  seek  from  Philip  that  shelter  for  a 
few  nights  which  I  afforded  him  for  many 
years.     May  I  count  on  it  ?  " 

"  Surely,  yes!  I  cannot  refuse  that  to 
Philip's  sister.  We  have  a  spare  bed,  and  you 
are  welcome  to  it." 

"Accept  my  thanks,"  said  Zillah,  coldly,  as 
though  consent  had  been  the  merest  matter  of 
course.  "  And  now  pray  remember  that  I 
am  Mr. — Mr. — Avell,  Dillon,  from — Jersey — 
yes,  Jersey  (which  will  account  for  my  bad 
English),  with  an  illness, — say — yes,  bad  sore 
throat  (which  will  compel  me  to  muffle  up), 
come  to  consult  the  great  London  doctors ;  and 
of  course  I  am  obliged  to  remain  indoors. 
What  land  of  girl  is  your  daughter,  Marie  ?  " 
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"  A  good,  sweet,  innocent  child,  the  pet 
not  only  of  her  parents,  but  I  may  say  of  all 
our  customers  whom  she  serves  in  the  coffee- 
room." 

"  Does  she  then  wait  upon  them  ?  How  old 
is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  now  eighteen." 

"  Eighteen  !  and  is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  She  is  generally  reckoned  so." 

"  And  you  trust  her  to  wait  on  the  people 
who  frequent  your  coffee-rooms  ? "  asked 
Zillah,  who  saw  a  danger  where  a  purer  mind 
did  not,  and  to  whom  a  temptation  was  nearly 
synonymous  with  a  fall. 

"Why  not?"  replied  Mrs.  Gentry;  "where 
can  be  the  objection?  It  is  a  practice  to 
which  she  has  been  habituated  since  she  was  a 
mere  girl." 

"  Bless  me,  is  it  possible  !  What !  pure  and 
guileless  amidst  the  showers  of  compliments. 
ceilladeSj  hand-squeezings,  and  billets  doux  from 
the  young  fellows  who  frequent  your  rooms, 
and  whom  she  waits  on  ?  Truly  she  must  be 
cold  as  an  icicle,  this  dove  amongst  kites  and 
falcons,  this  saint  among  sinners !  " 

"  I  fear  madam   does   not  understand  us," 
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gaid  Mrs.  Centry,  somewhat  provoked  by  tliis 
sarcastic  remark.  "  Our  cafe*  is  not  tlie  resort 
of  the  wealthy  and  idle :  it  is  mostly  fre- 
quented by  honest  traders  and  workers,  old 
habitue's,  who  have  watched  Clarice  as  she  lias 
grown  up,  who  look  upon  her  almost  as  a 
daughter  or  a  sister,  and  who  would  resent 
any  insult  to  her  as  warmly  as  Philip  him- 
self." 

"Pardon  me,  Marie!  I  see  you  are  serious. 
I  rather  like  good  people :  they  are  a  novelty 
to  me.  My  course  of  life  has  not  led  me  to 
associate  much  with  the  cardinal  virtues ;  but 
I  have  a  kind  of  respect  for  them." 

"  Forgive  me  for  not  thinking  of  it  sooner," 
said  Mrs.  Centry,  to  change  the  conversation, 
"  but  you  may  be  tired  and  hungry.  I  will  go 
up  and  dismiss  our  guest,  whose  time  for  depar- 
ture must  have  arrived ;  I  will  then  introduce 
you  to  Clarice,  and  to  our  frugal  supper,  after 
which  you  can  retire  to  your  room,  which 
meanwhile  shall  be  prepared." 

"Many  thanks,  Marie:  that  is  very  thought- 
ful and  business-like  of  you.  But  listen  to 
two  things.  First,  do  not  tell  Clarice  who  I 
am,  nor  undeceive  her  as  to  my  sex.     If  she  is 
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what  von  describe,  it  is  better  not  to  cast  the 
burden  of  a  secret  upon  her.  Simply  say  that 
I  am  an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  Secondly, 
do  not  expect  from  me,  at  present, — at  least,  not 
till  Philip  returns — an  explanation  of  m}'  sud- 
den appearance  here,  in  this  dress,  and  under  a 
■cloud  of  mystery.  Sufficient  for  you  to  know 
now  that  I  require  shelter,  concealment,  and 
disguise,  for  a  few  days.  Later  on,  all  will  be 
accounted  for;  but  I  must  see  Philip  first." 

To  this  arrangement  Mrs.  Gentry  acceded, 
and  she  proceeded  to  make  the  preparations 
required  to  carry  out  this  programme. 

The  moment  I  arrived  home,  after  my  adven- 
ture with  Brerewood  and  his  friends,  I  wrote 
a  long  account  of  its  principal  incidents  to 
Alice.  I,  of  course,  was  pretty  certain  that 
when  she  and  her  parents  returned  they  would 
be  quite  ignorant  of  the  part  I  had  so  unwill- 
ingly taken  in  the  meeting ;  and  as  it  was  right 
that  not  not  only  she,  but  they,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  sent  my  letter, 
addressed  to  Alice,  without  any  attempt  to 
prevent  it  falling  into  Mrs.  Uppenhanvs  hands. 
It  haj)penecl,  however,  that,  as  Antony  was 
about   taking    my   letter    from   Lopps,    Alice 
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herself  arrived  home  from  her  visit,  and  thus  it 
was  delivered  to  her.  Not  that  it  made  much 
difference,  except  in  regard  to  the  priority  of 
perusal,  for,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the  moment 
that  my  uncle  and  aunt  arrived  home  she 
placed  the  letter  in  their  hands,  confessed  that 
she  had  delayed  a  little  going  to  her  friend  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  me  for  a  few  minutes  ;  so 
that,  between  her  explanation  and  my  letter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uppenham  had  become  acquainted 
with  almost  every  circumstance. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  thus  taken  the  initia- 
tive, for  Brerewood  called  on  them  in  the  even- 
ing and  gave  his  version  of  the  affair.  It  was 
a  fairly  accurate  one  as  regards  events,  but  the 
dialogue  underwent  considerable  distortion  in  a 
sense  unfavourable  to  me.  To  his  astonishment 
his  tale  was  listened  to  without  eliciting  those 
expressions  of  surprise  and  indignation  for  which 
he  had  looked.  Before  he  had  concluded  he 
became  aware  by  sundry  indications  that  he 
had  been  forestalled  in  his  story,  and  that  his 
auditors  were  nearly  as  fully  informed  as  him- 
self. In  fact  they  corrected  some  of  the  minor 
details,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  retrenching 
from  the  latter  portion  of  his  narrative  some  of 
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the  variations  and  embellishments  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  earlier  part. 

After  the  fable  comes  the  moral ;  after  the 
text  comes  the  sermon.  In  the  present  case  the 
moral  and  the  sermon  pointed  at  the  inex- 
plicable meanness  of  a  man's  hiding  himself  in 
a  closet  to  detect,  with  some  sinister  design,  the 
secrets  of  other  people. 

"How,"  said  Brerewood,  "  Mr.  Allerton 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  place  and  hour 
of  our  meeting  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  curious ' 
inquiry  ;  but  how  he  could  have  demeaned  him- 
self into  acting  as  eavesdropper  is  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension.7' 

"  But,  Mr.  Brerewood,"  asked  my  aunt,  "  do 
you  really  think  that  my  nephew  went — well, 
let  us  call  it,  into  ambush,  for  the  base  purpose 
which  you  have  described  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  can  hardly  see  what 
other  motive  could  have  prompted  him,  unless 
it  were  a  taste  for  eccentric  amusement,  which 
I  should  hardly  ascribe  to  him." 

"  Not  at  all  in  his  way,"  said  my  uncle,  who 
did  not  appear  at  all  disposed  to  impart  to 
Brerewood  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
"  In  estimating  a  man's   motives,    due  regard 
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must  be  had  to  his  character.  There  are  few 
persons  of  whom,  if  you  know  them  well,  you 
may  not  confidently  predicate  that  certain  acts 
are  impossible  to  them.  Frank  is  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  Readily  conceded,"  answered  Brerewood,  a 
little  nettled  at  finding  the  metal  which  he  was 
trying  to  hammer  into  a  shape  of  his  own  less 
malleable  than  he  had  expected,  "  but  Mr. 
Allerton  is  a  warm  Hanoverian,  and  political 
'zeal  has  been  known  to  warp  eager  partisans 
from  the  strict  rules  of  propriety.  Pelham  is 
an  unscrupulous  Minister,  and  highly  prizes 
information  as  to  Jacobite  movements,  however 
it  may  be  obtained." 

"  Can  you  listen,  mother,  with  patience," 
cried  Alice,  indignantly,  "to  such  insinuations 
against  Frank's  honour  ?  " 

"  Admitting,"  said  Mrs.  Uppenham,  with 
some  emphasis,  "  that  I  detest  the  political 
doctrines  to  which  Frank  Allerton  has  so 
unaccountably  given  his  adhesion,  I  still  must 
bear  testimony  to  his  nice  sense  of  honour,  and 
to  his  scorn  for  whatever  is  mean  or  unmanly. 
Mr.  Brerewood's  suspicions  are  unfounded." 

"We   shall   see,   madam,"  replied  he,  with 
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warmth.  "If  the  secret  thus  snatched  from  us 
by  3Ir.  Allerton  remain  inviolate,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  we  shall  all  know  (rather  late  it 
is  true)  what  to  think  of  him.*' 

After  Brerewood's  departure  my  uncle  and 
aunt  dismissed  Alice,  to  whom  her  mother  had 
already  addressed  a  severe  lecture  for  having 
granted  me  a  secret  interview,  and  discussed 
the  incidents  which  had  just  come  to  their 
knowledge. 

"Young  Allerton  has  behaved  shamefully  in 
this  matter,"  said  my  severe  aunt. 

"Bah!  he  has  acted  like  a  giddy,  love-sick 
se,"  said  my  indulgent  uncle. 

"  He  was  forbidden  to  see  Alice  secretly." 

"  He  gave  us  fair  notice  that  he  woidd  not 
obey." 

"He  has  violated  the  sanctity  of  our  home 
to  steal  our  daughter  from  us." 

"When  I  was  courting  you,  love.  I  would 
have  done  the  same,  had  it  been  necessary." 

"He  has  compromised  Alice." 

"  He  has  kept  her  name  out  of  it  like  a  man." 

"  He  has  placed  himself  in  a  false  position." 

"  I  warrant  he  ?11  extricate  himself  straight 
without  a  stoop  or  a  bend." 
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1 '  He  has  exposed  his  character  to  cruel  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brerewood." 

"  That  is  what  I  chiefly  regret.  Mr.  Brere- 
wood is  a  man  of  honour,  and  measures  other 
men  by  a  high  standard.  I  am  sorry  that 
Frank's  escajmde  should  momentarily  have 
placed  him  under  a  cloud  in  Brerewood' s  eyes. 
But  I  did  think  the  latter  rather  ungenerous  in 
at  once  putting  the  worst  construction  on 
Frank's  somewhat  equivocal  position." 

' '  Keenly  sensitive  himself,  Mr.  Brerewood 
expected  a  delicacy  of  conduct  on  Allerton's 
part  which  the  attitude  of  a  hidden  listener  to 
other  people's  secrets  did  not  at  all  evince.  We 
understand  it,  and  acquit  him  of  the  greater 
enormity,  merely  because  he  has  confessed  to  a 
esser  sin,  but  still  a  sin,  that  of  clandestinely 
introducing  himself  into  our  house  in  spite  of 
our  prohibition." 

"  We      did      not      forbid      him     to     visit 
us." 

1 '  No  ;  but  we  forbade  him  to  seek  stolen  in- 
terviews with  Alice." 

"  Ah !    well,   sweetheart,   it   is   the  old,   old 
story,  l  Love  versus  locksmiths.'  " 

"Place  yourself    in    Brerewood's    position, 
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what  could  he  think  of  Allerton,  he  not  knowing 
what  we  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  suppose — 
and  yet,  I  am  not  certain — that  it  is  better  that 
he  should  remain  in  error  in  regard  to  Frank 
than  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  truth  in  regard  to  Alice.'' 

"  Meredith,  we  have  agreed  on  our  course, 
and  you  must  not  waver.  AYe  have  decided 
that  Frank  Allerton,  a  deserter  from  our  holy 
cause,  the  son  of  a  disreputable  woman,  shall 
not  marry  our  daughter ;  and  his  persistence  in 
Iris  suit,  in  the  teeth  of  our  disapproval,  neces- 
sitates strong  measures  on  our  part.  Since  our 
indulgence  in  allowing  Mm  occasional  visits 
here  is  abused  as  it  has  been  by  him,  there  is 
but  one  alternative.  We  must  interdict  his 
visits  altogether/' 

"It  woidd  be  hard  on  him,  woidd  it  not? 
Xay.  it  woidd  be  hard  upon  us  too.  He  has 
been  a  child  of  ours ;  he  lias  grown  into  man- 
hood  under  the  shelter  of  our  roof;  he  has 
received  and  returned  our  affection ;  he  is 
loving,  truthful,  docile,  and,  till  now,  has  never 
caused  us  one  moment  of  uneasiness  or  sorrow. 
"T would  be  hard  on  him,  Jane  !  " 
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"  Harder,  still,  upon  us,  if  lie  is  to  repay  our 
many  kindnesses  by  disregarding  our  wishes 
and  thwarting  our  views." 

"  If,  by  l  our  views,'  you  mean  the  encourage- 
ment of  Brerewood's  addresses  to  Alice,  I  am 
doubtful  on  that  point.  You  will  remember 
that  our  agreement  only  went  as  far  as  barring 
Frank's  marriage  with  Alice,  and  the  question 
as  to  authorizing  Brerewood's  suit  was  left  an 
open  one." 

"What  possible  objection  can  there  be  to 
him  ?  A  thorough  gentleman,  of  a  good  old 
family,  an  able  and  active  worker  in  our  own 
cause,  likely,  if  the  king  gets  his  own  again, 
to  occupy  an  eminent  position,  what  titles  does 
he  lack  to  justify  his  aspirations  to  the  hand  of 
Alice  ?  " 

"  The  possession  of  her  heart,  for  one! 
That  she  loves  Frank  is,  I  fear,  but  too 
evident." 

"  Dissociate  them,  and  that  feeling  which 
you  call  love  will  subside  into  what  it  has 
been  for  years — the  natural  regard  which  one 
member  of  a  family  entertains  towards  another. 
Tell  me  not  of  love !  why,  it  was  but  the  other 
day,  when  excited  by  pique  against  Brerewood,, 
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that  the  idea  crossed  their  minds  or  the  word 
issued  from  their  lips.  Xo  !  they  call  it  love  ; 
but  the  tie  that  unites  them  is  mere  habit,  con- 
tracted by  constant  intercourse  and  familiarity. 
Dissociate  them,  keep  them  asunder,  and  the 
spell  is  broken ;  the  love  disappears,  and  only 
the  cousinship  remains." 

"  I  hope  you  may  prove  to  be  right.  I  do 
not  object  to  Brerewood;  I  only  object  to  his 
being  forced  upon  Alice.  The  happiness  of 
her  whole  life  is  at  stake :  our  own  likes  and 
dislikes  must  yield  to  that  consideration." 

"It  is  the  happiness  of  her 'whole  life  that 
does  engage  my  attention,  and  not  the  whim  of 
a  day,  and  to  that  consideration  she  must  yield 
her  likes  and  dislikes,  which,  evanescent  and 
ejDhemeral  as  they  are,  must  be  crushed  out  if 
they  interfere  with  her  permanent  well-being." 

"You  are  a  well-meaning  but  severe 
physician,  Jane." 

"  The  more  efficient,  perhaps,  for  being 
severe.  Will  you  allow  me,  Meredith,  to 
dictate  the  letter  you  should  write  to  Allerton  ? 
Here,"  continued  she,  going  to  the  escritoire 
in  the  corner  near  the  harpsichord,  "you  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper." 
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"  Be  it  so,"  resignedly  said  my  uncle,  taking 
his  seat  at  the  desk.     "  Go  on." 

"  My  dear — well,  nephew."  My  uncle  wrote, 
"  My  dear  Frank," — "  My  permission  to  visit 
us."  My  uncle  wrote,  "  My  invitation  to  visit 
us,"— "  was  given  to  you  as  my  nephew,  and. 
not  to  the  discarded  suitor  to  my  daughter's 
hand."  My  uncle  wrote,  "  was  given  to  you  as 
my  nephew  and  old  friend,  and  not  to  my 
daughter's  suitor."  "  You  have  abused  this 
permission,  to  tempt  her  from  the  path  of 
duty."  My  uncle  wrote,  "  You  have  used  this 
invitation  to  urge  your  suit  against  our  ex- 
pressed wish," — "and  for  this  breach  of  faith 
you  are  justly  punished."  My  uncle  wrote, 
' '  and  for  this  indiscretion  you  are  suffering 
retribution," — "by  the  discreditable  position  in 
which  you  arc  now  placed  towards  others  as 
well  as  ourselves."  My  uncle  wrote,  "by 
the  false  position,  &c."  "  I  must,  therefore, 
positively  forbid  your  further  visits  to  this 
house."  My  uncle  wrote,  "I  must  therefore 
request  that  you  will  abstain  from  further 
visits  to  this  house," — "until  my  daughter  is 
married."  My  uncle  wrote,  "  until  circum- 
gtances  change," — "and   then  we    may  renew 
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the  intercourse  which  I  am  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue till  then."  My  uncle  wrote,  "so  as  to 
allow  us  to  renew  the  intercourse  that  once 
was  so  agreeable,  and  which  must  be  suspended 
for  the  present.'' 

My  uncle  hastily  concluded  and  closed  the 
letter,  not  being  very  anxious  for  his  wife  to 
discover  the  various  pieces  of  sugar  which  he 
had,  in  his  kindness,  dropped  into  the  bitter 
draught  intended  for  my  lips.  Both  meant 
well ;  but,  while  my  uncle  was  disposed  to  let 
nature  lead  to  right  results  in  her  own  fashion, 
my  aunt,  over-anxious  to  secure  her  daughter's 
happiness  in  the  particular  shape  and  form 
she  deemed  meetest,  disallowed  the  claims  of 
nature,  and  sought  to  mould  the  unchangeable 
into  her  own  design  and  pattern.  Like  the 
man  in  the  fable,  she  insisted  that  the  tall  oak 
should  bear  the  heavy  pumpkin,  and  the  trailing 
vegetable  the  diminutive  acorn.  But  who  is 
there  among  us  who  does  not  give  way,  more 
or  less,  to  the  mania  of  erecting  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge,  if  not  to  regulate,  the  conduct 
•of  others — implicit  conformity  to  which  we 
enforce  by  every  influence,  ranging  between 
persuasion  and  coercion,  which  we  can  exercise  ? 
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Who  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  the  tastes, 
habits,  or  convictions  of  others  ?  Do  you,  sir, 
who  quarrel  with  your  son  for  being  a  painter, 
whereas  you  want  him  to  be  a  barrister  ?  Do 
you,  madam,  who  quarrel  with  your  daughter 
for  marrying  a  poor  vicar  whom  she  loves 
instead  of  the  rich  baronet  who  loves  her  ?  Do 
any  of  us  ?     Not  many,  I  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    FRAMPTON,    SENR.,    AXD    HIS   VISITOR. 

In  that  portion  of  the  extensive  offices  of  the 
old  Treasury  in  Whitehall  which  had  not  been 
rebuilt  in  1733  were  situated  a  suite  of  rooms, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Frampton  (the  father  of  my 
friend  Charles),  who  for  many  years  had  held 
a  confidential  post  in  that  important  depart- 
ment. His  position  was  that  of  chief  clerk  of 
the  Secret  Service  Office,  but  he  wielded  real 
power  and  influence  beyond  what  either  his 
official  station  or  the  amount  of  his  annual 
salary  implied. 

He  knew  too  much  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
clerk.  He  was  not  only  behind  the  scenes,  but 
in  fact  was  the  scene-shifter  himself .  He  had 
conducted  no  end  of  delicate  negotiations,  in- 
volving  the  reputation,  not  to  say  the  honour,  of 
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some  of  the  proudest  families  in  England.  He 
was  the  Government  broker  for  buying  and 
selling  men's  consciences,  and,  in  his  time,  had 
done  an  enormous  business  in  the  article.  His 
was  the  mart  at  which  men  who  were  either 
needy  or  greedy  disposed  of  their  political 
creeds,  their  personal  influence,  their  oratorical 
powers,  their  Parliamentary  votes,  and  what- 
ever other  chattels  of  that  nature  had  any  value 
in  the  market. 

And  of  the  marketable  value  of  each  no  one 
was  a  better  judge  than  Mr.  Frampton.  Not 
only  did  he  appraise  the  merchandise  he 
bought  with  the  unerring  accuracy  which  long 
exj^erience  had  taught  him,  but  his  terms  of 
payment  were  modified  with  exquisite  tact, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  parties 
he  dealt  with.  His  object  was  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  part  with  as  little 
sterling  coin  of  the  realm  as  he  could ;  and 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  foibles  of 
the  men  he  had  to  treat  with,  many  of  his  ac- 
quisitions were  made  in  the  way  of  barter. 
Like  those  usurers  who  compel  their  victims  to 
accept  part  of  their  loans  in  bad  wine  or 
mouldy     furniture     or     faded     brocades,     lie, 
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wherever  he  could,  substituted  for  money  pay- 
ments the  less  substantial  wares  which  the 
Minister  of  the  day  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purpose  ;  such  as  a  sinecure  office,  or  a 
stiek-in-waiting,  or  a  piece  of  ribbon,  or  patron- 
age for  poor  relations,  or  pardon  for  past 
offences,  or  the  promise  of  a  civil  word  from 
Majesty  at  the  next  levee,  or  an  invitation  to  a 
court  ball,  or  a  knighthood,  or  courtly  counte- 
nance to  reinstate  eccentric  ladies  into  good 
society,  or  a  contract  for  naval  stores,  or,  in 
short,  whatever  cost  the  Minister  little  or 
nothing,  while  it  possessed  real  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  recipients. 

The  adhesion  of  a  waver er  was  only  worth 
half  as  much  as  the  conversion  of  an  open 
enemy.  Apostasy  was  rated  at  a  high  value, 
and  was  eagerly  bid  for ;  and  no  wonder,  for  a 
deserter  from  the  hostile  ranks  brought  in  two 
votes,  viz.,  the  one  lost  to  the  Opposition  and 
that  gained  to  the  Government. 

It  was  to  Frampton,  too,  that  was  assigned 
the  task  of  controlling  and  paying  the  band  of 
Government  writers  and  pamphleteers.  It  was 
he  who  gave  them  their  cue,  and  directed  them 
as  to  whom  and  what  they  should  write  up,  and 
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whom  and  what  they  should  cry  down.  I  have 
been  told  that  this,  of  all  the  branches  of  his 
administration,  gave  him  most  trouble.  These 
hireling1  scribblers  were  a  most  conceited  and 
unmanageable  lot,  who,  like  jibbing  horses  or 
panic-struck  elephants,  occasionally  brought 
confusion  into  their  own  ranks  and  did  more 
mischief  to  their  friends  than  to  their  oppo- 
nents. In  more  than  one  instance  he  found 
the  same  man  receiving  pay  from  him  and  from 
the  Opposition  at  the  same  time,  and,  with 
impartial  equity,  publishing,  under  different 
names,  two  pamphlets  on  opposite  sides. 

Whatever  changes  took  place  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Frampton  was  never  dismissed.  It 
was  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  office,  and  it  was  from  that  wily  and 
unscrupulous  Minister  that  he  first  learned  the 
art  of  converting  patriots  into  courtiers.  But 
although  he  always  retained  the  highest  admi- 
ration for  Walpole,  he  did  not  fail,  when  that 
statesman  lost  office  in  1742,  to  continue  his 
services  to  his  successors;  and  he  worked 
with  undiminished  zeal  under  Pulteney,  Wil- 
mington, and  now  Henry  Pelham,  to  each  of 
whom  successively  he  was  not  only  acceptable 
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but,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

He  was  a  big,  burly  man  of  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  whose  ample  wig  surmounted  a 

square  face,  small  grey  eyes,  with  shaggy  eye- 
brows, massive  jaws,  and  a  large  mouth,  to 
which  the  thin,  pale,  closely  compressed  lips 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  long  slit.  The  private 
room  in  which  he  conducted  his  business,  and 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  secret  con- 
ferences, was  so  constructed  as  to  be  isolated  by 
narrow  passages  from  every  other  office,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  utmost  privacy  and  render  it  im- 
sible  for  his  clerks  to  overhear  what  passed. 

Nor  were  the v  allowed  to  enter  his  room,  unless 

■ 

summoned ;  and  a  metallic  tube,  through  which 

a  message  could  be  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
clerks,  was  the  medium  of  communication 
chiefly  used. 

His  room  stood  in  an  angle  of  the  building, 
and  four  doors  in  it  led  to  four  different  modes 
of  ingress  and  egress.  One  of  these  opened 
on  the  passage  which  separated  Mr.  Frampton's 
private  room  from  the  clerks'  office — one  into 
the  anteroom,  and  the  other  two  opened  on 
staircases  that  proceeded  in  opposite  directions 

VOL.  II.  o 
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and  led  to  passages  of  which  the  outlets  were  in 
two  different  streets.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  screen 
his  mysterious  visitors  from  each  other,  just 
as  compartments  arc  put  up  by  pawnbrokers  for 
a  similar  purpose.  A  trusty  porter  attended 
each  outlet,  who  took  Mr.  Frampton's  orders 
as  to  giving  or  refusing1  admittance.  It  was  at 
one  of  these  doors  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Tuesday  on  which  I  went  to  reside  with 
Charley,  a  well-dressed  man,  closely  muffled 
up  in  a  capacious  mantle,  gave  a  long  but  not 
indiscreetly  loud  double  knock.  The  porter 
who  opened  had  evidently  received  instructions, 
and  the  visitor  had  been  expected. 

" Servant,  Mr.  Brilston,"  said  lie.  "Mr. 
Frampton  is  disengaged,  and  lias  given  orders 
that  I  should  show  you  upstairs." 

"What,  at  once,  Crick?"  asked  the  visitor, 
who  seemed  no  stranger  to  the  place  and 
its    cust<  "No   intermediate    stages    to- 

day?" 

"  No,  sir;  you're  not  even  to  be  ante- 
roomed  !     Quite  a  favourite  !  " 

"  Why  I  remember,  Crick,  when  I  first 
came  here,  I  was  shot  out  from  one  room  to 
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another   half   a    dozen    times   before    I  got  to 
Frampton." 

"Not  half  a  dozen  times,  Mr.  Brilston,55  ex- 
plained the  janitor,  as  he  locked  his  room  and 
led  the  way;  "you  were  only  porter-lodged, 
clerk-officed,  and  anteroomed  —  the  three 
regular  stages  ;  hut  now  not  even  anteroomed  ! 
Think  of  that !  " 

"Have  you  had  any  visitors  to-day,  Crick?" 

"Not  a  soul  ever  comes  here/'  solemnly 
replied  the  wary  doorkeeper,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible wink  ;  "not  a  soul!  And  I'll  swear  the 
same  thing  to  the  party  who  may  happen  to 
come  after  you." 

"  You  are  close,  Mr.  Crick !  " 

"  Sir,  my  orders  is,  '  Chat  as  much  as  you  like, 
because  people  may  let  out  things  to  vou ; 
but  say  nothing,  lest  you  let  out  things  to 
people.' " 

q  saying,  they  entered  the   a  m,  and 

Crick  at  once  knocked  at  the  thick,  well-bailed 
door  of  Mr.  Frampton's  room. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  a  voice  from  the  interior. 

"Crick,  with  Mr.  Brilston." 

"  Come  in,"  and  the  visitor  was  ushered  into 
Mr.  Frampton's  presence.     He  :  nd  with 
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great  civility  shook  hands  with  his  visitor,  and 
motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

"  Favour  me,  Mr.  Brilston,  with  a  pinch  of 
your  excellent  Dunkirk !  Thanks.  Fine  aroma 
indeed !  Titlings  !  "  he  continued,  in  the  same 
tone,  as  though  the  words  formed  part  of  his 
address  to  his  visitor,  "  kindly  get  me  the  last 
number  of  Mist." 

Whereupon,  to  Mr.  Brilston's  surprise,  out  of 
a  small  window-recess,  in  which  a  half-drawn 
curtain  concealed  a  small  desk  and  seat,  there 
issued  a  small,  shrivelled  young  man,  with  a 
pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  who  noiselessly  glided 
out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Brilston  looked  half 
inquiringly,  half  reproachfully  at  Mr.  Framp- 
ton, as  much  as  to  say, — 

"  Have  I,  then,  had  my  words  taken  down 
by  this  concealed  spy  every  time  that  I  have 
had  private  and  confidential  interviews  here  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Frampton  took  no  other  notice  of 
the  look  than  to  say,— 

< i  I  promised  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  send 
him  an  extract  from  the  last  number  of  Mist's 
Journal,  and  I  quite  forgot  it  till  this  moment." 

This,  of  course,  was  not  the  fact.  In 
truth,  Mr.  Frampton  did  not  require  Titlings's 
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presence,  or,  rather,  required  his  absence,  during 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Brilston,   and  he  had 

forgotten  to  dismiss  him  till  that  moment.  In 
most  cases  this  diminutive  but  by  no  means 
slow-witted  j^erson  was  a  silent  and  watchful, 
as  veil  as  an  unseen  and  unsuspected,  auditor 
of  the  curious  conferences  that  occurred  in  Mr. 
Frampton's  sanctum.  His  task  was  to  take 
down  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  he  overheard  ;  and  so  noiselessly 
did  his  pencil  glide  over  smooth  paper,  so 
effectually  did  he  repress  all  indications  of  his 
presence,  such  as  coughing,  sighing,  sniffing,  or 
even  moving,  so  ingeniously  was  his  retreat 
contrived  to  elude  detection,  that  his  unwelcome 
presence  was  never  even  suspected  by  the  many 
parties  whose  words  it  was  his  business  to  record. 
Such  a  post  required  a  small  body  and  great 
intelligence,  the  dishonesty  of  a  mean  spy,  and 
the  reticence  of  a  faithful  servant.  For  his 
services  Titlings  received  a  high  salary, 
weighted,  however,  by  a  heavy  fine  for  each 
day's  absence,  from  whatever  cause.  A  cold  in 
the  head,  which  entailed  a  liability  to  sneezing, 
coughing,  and  other  noises,  and  thus  interfered 
with  the  performance  of  his  duties,  was  a  very 
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costly  affair ;  and  it  was  to  him,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  mournful  and  melancholy  duty 
when  he  had  to  spend  four  days  to  attend  his 
mother's  funeral  in  the  north  of  England. 

"  Any  fresh  intelligence  from  Terra  Incognita, 
Mr.  Br-ilston  ?  "  cheerily  inquired  Frampton. 

"None,"  curtly  replied  Brilston,  whose  mind 
was  busily  at  work  drawing  inferences  from  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  the  spectre-secretary 
from  behind  the  curtain. 

"Has  the  Molina  any?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  the  last  two 
days." 

"What  arc  you  pondering  so  deeply  upon, 
my  meditative  friend  ?  "  asked  Frampton,  who 
noticed  Brilston's  absence  of  mind.  "I'll 
be  bound  it  is  something  that  took  you  by 
surprise  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

"  The  bursting  on  you  of  an  unsuspected 
listener  ?  " 

"  Precisely  so." 

"  Well,  I  claim  your  gratitude  for  my  hand- 
some behaviour.  You  see  that  I  dismiss  my 
invisible  and  watchful  scribe  when  you  and  I 
are  going  to  have  a  chat." 
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"  Yes  ;  but  what  of  previous  chats  ?     Have 

the j  been  equally  free  from  this  espion- 
nage ?  " 

i;  Some  have,  and  some  have  not.    You  seem 
[idolized,  my  innocent  friend;  in  I  to 

]  ere  to  con.  \  with  a 

large  number  of  people  (many  of  them  slippery) 
to  whom  I  promise  a  great  variety  'els  '  for 

a   similar   large   varic  {  quos '  without  a 

record  of,  and  at  the  same  time  a  witness  to,  the 
terms  and  stipulations  agreed  on  ?  In  justice 
to  my  visitors,  as  well  as  to  myself,  in  order 
to  fulfil  my  engagements  to  them,  as  veil  as  to 
make  them  fulfil  their  engagements  to  me.  I 
require  that  the  conditions  of  our  several  con- 
tracts should  be  accurately  registered.     I 

onlv  a  matter  of  business." 

«/ 

"  Nevertheless,    this   eavesdropping,   I  mi 
confess,  takes  me  by  surpri 

"We  are  all  subject  to    si.  I   have 

one  in  reserve  for  you  now." 

"  A  surprise  for  me  !     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  confided  your  arrangements  with 
us  to  any  single  human  being 

"  I  have  not ;  certainly  not." 

"  You  have,  I  think  you  told  me,  a  friend  in 
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Paris  watching  the  movements  of  that  bugbear 
of  yours — Sir  Alexander  Macrae  ?" 

"  I   have.     That   hateful   sycophant   is  still 

advancing  in  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
infatuated  Stuart." 

"And  Macrae  reciprocates,  I  think,  your 
feeling  of — well,  aversion  towards  him  ?  " 

' '  Aversion  !  Call  it  hate — deadly  hate  ! 
Yes,  it  is  war  to  the  knife  between  us  :  but 
what  of  him  ?  " 

"Why,  this.  As  you  have  set  a  friend  to 
watch  him  in  Paris,  may  he  not  have  returned 
the  compliment  by ~ setting  a  spy  to  track  your 
manoeuvres  in  London  ?  " 

"  Very  possibly  ;  he  is  capable  of  any  mean- 
ness." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  any  meanness." 

"  But  what  has  led  you  on  to  this  line  of 
thought?  Have  you  discovered  that  I  am 
watched  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  most  intimate  coterie  of  the  mimic 
Court  of  St.  Germains  you  have  become  the 
object,  I  will  not  say  of  suspicion,  but  of  mis- 
trust." 

"  Say  you  so  ?     Then  it  must  have  been  the 
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work  of  that  wretch  Macrae.  It  can  be  but 
surmise  ;  I  have  been  too  cautious  to  afford  any 
tangible  ground  for  suspicion.  But,  pray  tell 
rue,  when  came  you  to  be  aware  of  this  ?  From 
whom,  and  what  do  you  know  about  it  ? 
Naturally  I  am  curious  in  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  affects  myself.'' 

"  Naturally  you  are  curious ;  just  as  naturally 
I  am  discreet.  You  ask  from  whom  I  have 
derived  the  information.  Now,  consider  !  Is 
it  likelv  that  I  should  disclose  my  informant  ? 
If  I  were  asked  through  whom  we  have  ac- 
quired so  accurate  a  list  of  the  most  active 
Jacobite  partisans  in  London,  is  it  likelv  that  I 
should  betray  you  ?  No  !  it  would  be  not  only 
ungrateful  towards  yourself ;  it  would  be 
worse, — it  would  be  impolitic  and  inexpedient.'' 

"  Well,  I  admit  that.     I  was  wrong  in  asking* 

'  ©  © 

you  for  your  source  of  information/' 

"  On  the  other  two  points  of  your  inquiry.  I 
can  answer  you  more  satisfactorily.  I  received 
my  intelligence   only  a  few  hours  ago,  and,  as 

•7  O  J  O       7  7 

you  see,  have  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
with  you.  As  to  its  extent,  it  is  simply  this. 
Countess  Molina,  and,  for  the  present,  no  one 
else   here,    has   just  received,   or   is  about  re- 
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Beiving,  some  information  or  instructions  re- 
garding yourself  which  imply  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion  as  to  your  fidelity  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.  You  see  that  my  information  is  very 
meagre  and  very  vague ;  but,  scanty  as  it  is,  its 
reaching  us  so  early  enables  us  at  least  to  act 
promptly." 

"Bah!  is  that  all?  Relv  on  it  tlicv  know 
nothing ;  and  it  is  only  a  bare  suspicion 
engendered  in  the  mind  of  a  weak  prince  by 
the  unceasing  malignity  of  my  foe.  How  I 
hate  that  man  !  " 

"I  cannot  say  I  do,  since  it  is  to  him,  my 
dear  sir,  that  we  owe  the  advantage  of  your 
co-operation." 

"Yes!  you  well  know  it,  Mr.  Frampton,  for 
I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  when  I  first  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  weak  and  capricious 
Stuart  for  his  ungrateful  treatment  of  mo  at  the 
bidding  of  his  new  minion.  This  man,  this 
Macrae,  whom  I  myself  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  prince,  gradually,  by  his  fawning 
flattery  and  insidious  lies,  supplanted  me  in  the 
prince's  favour ;  supplanted  me  in  the  favour  of 
the  woman  I  was  paying  my  addresses  to ; 
supplanted  me  in  the  very  office  which  I  had 
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occupied  at  Court,  and,  finally,  procured  an 
order  for  my  exile  from  St.  Germain s  under  the 
plea  of  a  political  mission  to  London  !  Have 
I,  or  have  I  not,  good  reasons  for  hating  him  ? 
And  is  it  surprising  that,  on  the  principle  of 
Odisse  quern  '.>•,  he  should  hate  me  ?     Was 

it  likely  that  I  should  tamely  submit  to  be  the 
tool  here  of  the  party  whose  success  would  he 
the  triumph  of  a  detested  foe,  and  work  for  a 
cause  led  by  weak,  bigoted,  and  selfish 
partisans?  Even  now,"  bitterly  continued 
Brilston — or,  rather,  as  you  will  dor."  have 

recognized  before  now,  Martin  Brerewood — 
"even  now,  while  he  thinks  that  I  am  faithful  to 
the  cause,  he  seeks  to  vilify  and  discredit  me !  " 

"  If  he  really  is  ignorant  of  your  having 
passed  over  to  our  camp,  his  imputation  is 
calumnious  in  intention,  althougl  founded 

in  fact." 

"It  is  no  justification  of  his  malignity  that 
the  charge  he  makes,  thinking  it  false,  happens 
to  be  true." 

"  Certainly  not :  the  man  who  shoots  at  a 
friend  is  a  treacherous  assassin,  even  though 
the  supposed  friend  prove  afterwards  to  have 
been   really   an   enemy.     But   come,   Brilston, 
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let  us  cease  phrase-making  and  settle  what 
is  to  be  done.  It  would  bo  impolitic  to  have 
your  position  with  us  prematurely  revealed.*' 

"  Arrest  that  woman,  then,  and  thus  stop  her 
mouth." 

"  Well,  that  would  not  suit  us  at  present. 
The  king-,  the  duke,  and  Sandys  are  for  adopt- 
ing immediate  and  stringent  measures  against 
the  Jacobite  faction,  and  utilizing  the  knowledge 
of  their  intrigues  which  we  have  so  widely 
acquired  through  you  and  others.  But  Henry 
Pelham  is  for  a  waiting  policy,  and  is  supported 
by  the  abler  portion  of  the  king's  advisers. 
Which  party  may  eventually  carry  the  day  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  our  present  tactics  are  to  abstain 
from  overt  action,  to  watch  closely,  to  sow  doubts 
and  foment  discord  among  the  Jacobite  leaders, 
and  lull  them  into  security.  Hence  we  are 
bound,  for  the  present,  to  avoid  arrests.  What  I 
suggest  is  that  you  should  call  on  this  adventuress, 
this  Countess  Molina,  tell  her  that,  through  a 
secret  friend,  you  have  positive  information 
that  the  Government  are  aware  that  she  has 
received,  or  is  to  receive,  a  packet  initialled 
J.  13.  Q.,  and  that  her  arrest  has  been  deter- 
mined   on.       Your    acquaintance    with    those 
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three  mysterious  letters  will  be  proof  to  her  of 

the  authenticity  of  your  communication  and  will 

give  force  to  your  warning.     Frighten  her ;  get 

her  to  take  refuse    in    concealment   or  flight. 
©  © 

Either  will  answer  our  immediate  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  ascertain  quietly  what  is  the 
exact  import  of  the  passages  in  that  packet 
which  concern  yourself.    Do  you  go  with  me  in 

this  suggestion  ?  " 

©© 

"Quite;  I  understand  your  scheme  and 
approve  of  it.  I  also  am  desirous  of  avoiding 
detection  as  long  as  possible.  I  should 
like  to  snare  a  few  more  Jacobite  rabbits 
before  I  relinquish  poaching  on  the  enemy's 
manor.'1 

"Lose  no  time,  therefore,  my  dear  Brilston. 
Go  out  at  this  door.  I  fancy  that  Titlings  will 
be  here  directly  with  Mist's  Journal" 

"What  do  those  initials  J.  B.  Q.  repre- 
sent ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
idea.     Good-bye !  " 

"  A  splendid  instance  of  hatred-leverage," 
muttered  Frampton  to  himself,  when  Brere- 
wood  had  departed,  "  and  of  its  power  to  move 
a   man    out    of  his  natural   position.     Briberv 
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would  have  been  ineffectual  with  him  ;  but  he 
sells  his  party  to  spite  his  enemy.  He  has 
done  some  good  work  for  us,  but  I  fancy  that 
he  is  almost  played  out,  and  that  we  shall  not 
get  much  more  out  of  him." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THRUST     AND     PAKKY. 

Whilst  the  Countess  of  Molina  (or  Zillali)  was 
forming  the  topic  of  conversation  between 
Frampton  and  Brerfcwood,  the  lady  herself  was 
indulging  in  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  of  her  life.  Reposing 
luxuriously  on  an  elegant  chintz-apparelled 
couch,  she  was  comparing  her  present  ease  and 
splendour  with  the  many  dark  hours  of  diffi- 
culty, of  doubt,  and  of  embarrassment  by  which 
her  career  had  been  chequered.  Her  parents, 
her  birthplace,  her  age,  and  even  her  name,  were 
all  unknown  to  her.  Her  earliest  recollections 
were  of  some  very  poor  old  people,  who  kept  a 
low  wine-house  in  a  dark,  narrow  street  in 
Paris,  by  whom  she  was  called  "  PHite"  and 
her  brother  "  PHit"  and  by  whom  they  were 
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scantily  fed,  poorly  lodged,  and  raggedly 
clothed. 

The  scene  then  shifted  to  two  kind  old 
sisters  by  whom  the  waifs  and  strays  had  been 
benevolently  adopted,  educated,  and  cared  for 
till  these  protectors  died,  poor  loving  things, 
one  of  natural  decay,  and  the  other,  within  a 
few  days,  of  sheer  grief.  Zillah  dwells  for  a 
moment  tearfully  on  the  death-beds  of  these  her 
earliest  friends,  truly  beloved  by  her  warm 
though  wayward  heart ;  then  rapidly  flitting 
over  a  transition-period  of  laborious  needle- 
work and  wearisome  dressmaking,  her  mental 
vision  conjures  up  the  boards  of  the  "  Theatre 
de  Monsieur  le  Due,"  where  her  youth  and 
beauty,  far  more  than  her  singing  or  acting,  had 
procured  for  her  a  small  salary  and  a  doubtful 
reputation. 

Next  she  swiftly  skims  over  her  subsequent 
adventures,  and  recalls  to  her  memory  how  she 
came  to  cast  her  lot  for  some  years  with  the 
elder  Allerton ;  how  after  his  death  she  spent  a 
few  months  of  quiet  life,  till  she  fell  in  with 
Giacomo  Molina,  an  Italian  adventurer  and 
gambler,  called  Momo  by  his  familiars,  from 
the  last  and  first  syllables  of  his  two  names ; 
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how  she  became  fascinated  by  his  personal 
beauty  and  moral  depravity,  she  herself  being 
handsome  unto  gorgeousness  and  unscrupulous 
even  unto  iniquity  ;  how  she  married  him,  and 
how  for  some  few  years  their  saloons  be- 
came the  resort  at  once  of  the  gay,  the 
rich,  and  the  thoughtless,  and  also  of  the 
confederate  cheats  and  blacklegs  by  whom  the 
dupes  were  plundered  :  how  they  lived  during 
that  period  in  uneasy  splendour  and  alternate 
revelry  and  trembling ;  how  Molina  fell  in  a 
brawl  with  a  recalcitrant  provincial  marquis, 
who  absurdly  objected  to  being  cheated ;  how 
the  police,  which  had  hitherto  benevolentlv 
winked,  hereupon  rubbed  its  eyes  and  awoke  ; 
how  with  abrupt  severity  it  closed  the  house, 
confiscated  everything,  and  incarcerated  her; 
how  after  a  time  she  succeeded  in  melting  the 
stony  heart  of  one  of  the  "  commissaires,'' 
who  procured  her  enlargement  in  consideration 
of  her  adopting  the  profession  of  police  spv, 
and  how  from  one  step  to  the  other  of  this 
slimy  official  ladder  she  had  finally  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  political  scout,  and  had  been 
promoted  to  the  functions  she  now  exercised  of 
watching  contending  parties  in  London  for  the 

VOL.  II.  p 
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benefit  of  the  French  Government.  She  had 
reached  in  her  retrospect  this  latest  scene  in 
the  eventful  drama  of  her  life,  and  was,  with 
uncertain  plummet,  attempting  to  sound  the 
unknown  future,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the 
small  inner  room  where  she  was  reposing  inter- 
rupted her  sjDeculations. 

"  Master  Fillpocket  is  here  again,  ma'am, 
and  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  her  attendant,  on 
entering. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Bilboquet  you  mean.  Let  him 
come  up  :  I  will  meet  him  in  the  next  room." 

Shortly  after  appeared  a  slim,  bright-eyed 
youth  in  rather  shabby  attire. 

"  Ah,  Bilboquet !  "  said  the  countess,  "is  it 
you  ?     Have  you  anything  for  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

"  No  !     Then  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  was  sent." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  see  if  you  wanted  anything." 

"You  absurd  boy!  I  now  understand  what 
you  mean.  But  why  continue  this  torn- foolery  ? 
Give  me  the  letter,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  I  wish  you  good  evening-,  madam,"  said  the 
lad,  going  towards  the  door. 
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"Stay!  you  provoking  imp!  I  want  a 
letter  from — let  me  see — F.  A.  something. 
What  does  it  matter  ?     Give  me  the  letter  !  " 

"  I  have  no  letter." 

"  You  tell  a  story  :  give  it  me  !  Do  you  not 
know  me  ? " 

"No,  madam." 

"Well,  that  is  cool!  I  suppose  I  must 
submit.     Wait  a  moment  till  I  get  the  clue.'' 

"  Yes,  madam." 

She  went  into  the  inner  room  and  consulted 
her  last  dispatch,  which  was  marked  I.  A.  P. 
As  each  initial  was,  by  arrangement,  to  go  one 
step  forward  in  the  alphabet  with  each  dispatch, 
she  returned  with  the  right  countersign. 

"  Now,  my  stubborn  lad,  I  want  a  letter  from 
J.  B.  Q." 

"  All  right,  countess  ;  here  it  is." 

"Why  give  me  all  this  trouble,  you  perverse 
boy,  when  you  knew  it  was  all  right  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  all  right;  indeed, 
I  was  hoping  that  it  was  all  wrong." 

"  Why  so,  you  saucy  fellow  ?  " 

"Because  it  would  have  been  worth  a  crown 
to  me." 

"In  what  way?" 
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"  The  other  day  I  went  on  a  similar  errand 
to  Mr. — Nevermindoo.  He  had  forgotten 
his  alphabet,  and  had  kept  no  clue  to  it.  He 
boggled  :    I  stood  firm. 

"  i  What  is  it  you  want,  sir  ?  '    asked  I. 

"  1 1  want  a  letter  from — from — U.  B.  D. !'  at 
last  he  pumped  out  furiously,  making  a  grab  at 
me. 

"  Luckily  he  was  fat  and  gouty.  I  sprang 
back,  ran  downstairs,  let  myself  out  of  the 
house,  and,  although  he  roared  after  me  like  a 
bull,  I  got  away.  On  handing  the  letter  back 
to  my  employer — " 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Mr.  Inohoo,  ma'am.  He  laughed,  said 
that  I  had  done  quite  right,  and  gave  me  a 
crown-piece.  I  was  hoping  to  have  done 
the  same  with  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  got 
the  clue." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  sharp  lad ;  here  is  a  shilling 
for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  countess;  and,  in  return,  I  will 
remind  you  that  the  next  letter  will  be  K.  C.  R." 
And  off  he  went. 

The  countess  took  the  packet  into  the  inner 
room,    and    had  just    broken   the   seal    when 
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another  tap  at  the  door  interposed,  and 
the  maid  announced  that  Mr.  Brerewood 
would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her,  if 
she  was  disengaged. 

"  Show  him  into  the  next  room,"  said  the 
countess,  and  hastily  locking  up  the  letter  in 
her  writing-desk  she  went  forth  to  meet  her 
visitor. 

"  I  am  glad,  countess,  that  you  are  at 
liberty,"  said  Brerewood,  on  entering,  "  as  I 
have  an  important  communication  to  make  to 
you." 

"  Have  you  to  announce  that  your  suit  with 
that  waxen  doll,  Alice,  is  prospering,  and 
that  you  wish  to  settle  our  little  financial 
affairs  ?  " 

"Bah!  those  are  small  matters.  I  have 
come  to  give  you  a  friendly  and  timely  warn- 
ing." 

"  How  kind  of  you  !  "  replied  the  countess,  in 
a  tone  that  indicated  quite  as  much  suspicion  as 
gratitude.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  are  in  danger,"  said  Brerewood,  in  a 
low  and  solemn  tone. 

"  I  am  quite  accustomed  to  that,"  rejoined 
the  countess,  with  a  bitter  laugh ;  "I  have  been 
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in  danger  more  or  less  all  my  life.     But  pray 
define  your  meaning." 

"  Have  you  received  any  fresh  dispatches 
from — over  there  ?  "  asked  Brerewood,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  frequently  receive  letters  from  my 
friends/'  replied  she,  evasively. 

"  But  I  mean  have  you  received  any  to- 
day?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Brerewood,"  replied  the 
countess,  rather  nettled  at  being  thus  cate- 
chized, "you  are  amusing.  You  came,  you 
said,  to  warn  ;  but  in  reality  you  came,  I  find, 
to  interrogate." 

"  But  the  question  and  the  warning  are 
closely  connected." 

"  That  is,  if  I  will  gratify  your  curiosity,  you 
will  volunteer  some  information  that  may  or 
may  not  be  to  my  advantage  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you." 

"  Then,  upon  that  assurance,  I  will  answer 
your  question.  I  have  learned  nothing  what- 
ever fresh  from  abroad  since  I  last  saw  you." 

"  Nothing  about  me  ?  " 

u  About  you  ?     No,  certainly;  nothing. 
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Brerewood  paused. 

"  Can  Frampton  have  been  wrong?  or  is  he 
decoying  me  into  some  trap  ? "  thought  he  to 
himself. 

The  countess  observed  his  hesitation. 

"  Why  are  you  suddenly  silent  ?  "  asked  she, 
suspiciously.  l  l  What  scheme  are  you  revolving, 
now  that  I  have  given  you  the  information  you 
required  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Brerewood,  in  the 
measured  tones  of  one  who  is  comparing  i:>ros 
and  cons,  and  groping  for  the  exact  words  that 
shall  convey  a  certain  meaning  and  no  more, 
— "the  fact  is,  that  since  you  have  received  no 
fresh  dispatches — that  is,  to-day — it  is  just  pos- 
sible— it  is  quite  possible — indeed  it  is  probable 
— that  my  informant  may  have  been — must  have 
been,  mistaken." 

The  countess  was  half  indignant,  half  puz- 
zled,— indignant  because  she  had  given  infor- 
mation, and  he  seemed  disposed  to  give  her 
none  in  return,  and  puzzled  because  she  could 
not  understand  his  object,  and  felt  intuitively 
that  there  was  some  important  matter  in  the 
background. 

"Can  you  possibly  mean,   Mr.   Brerewood," 
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asked  she,  imperiously,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
keenly,  "  that,  having  extracted  from  me  an 
answer  to  your  question,  you  are  deliberating 
whether  you  shall  not  withhold  from  me  the 
warning  which  you  professedly  came  for  the 
express  purpose  of  imparting  to  me  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  put  it  so.  I  assure  you  that 
it  was  to  consult  your  safety  and  welfare  that  I 
took  this  step.  But,  if  that  safety  and  welfare 
be  no  longer  in  jeopardy,  my  communication  is 
superfluous." 

"  But  how  comes  this  terrible  danger  that 
impended  over  me  when  you  entered  this  room 
to  have  been  so  suddenly  dispelled  ?  " 

' i  Because  you  have  not  received  the  dispatch 
which  I  was  told  must  by  this  time  have 
reached  you." 

"  Then  had  I  received  that  dispatch  the 
danger  would  really  have  existed  ?  " 

"  It  would." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  countess  to 
ponder.  She  had  misled  Brerewood  by  her 
ambiguous  statement — a  statement  which  was 
literally  true,  since  she  had  not  had  time  to  read 
the  letter  she  had  received,  but  which  was  in- 
ferentially  deceptive,  since  the  letter  had  really 
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reached  her.  She  distrusted  Brerewood,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  evidently  knew  somethings 
which  it  behoved  her  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  the  effect  of  her  own  clever  device 
was  now  to  exclude  her  from  the  very  know- 
ledge which  she  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 
Should  she  undeceive  Brerewood  ?  Her  pride 
revolted  against  that  course.  Xo  !  She  would 
practise  her  persuasive  powers  on  him,  and  if 
she  failed  she  could  but  then  resort  to  the 
humiliation  of  avowing  the  equivocal  turn  she 
had  given  to  the  statement  which  had  misled 
him. 

"Come,  Mr.  Brerewood,"  she  at  last  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  with  a  warmth  and  fervour 
that  appeared  to  spring  from  the  heart,  "  away 
with  all  concealment  between  us  !  Let  us  trust 
each  other  unreservedly.  Speak  out,  and  tell 
me  candidly  to  what  danger  your  warning 
refers,  and  I  will  be  equally  frank  in  any 
explanation  which  you  may  require  from 
me." 

"  I  hail  your  proposition  with  delight, 
countess,"  replied  Brerewood,  with  the  same 
demonstrative  cordiality,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
with  not  one  jot  more  of  sincerity.  u  You  and  I 
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are  perhaps  as  a  rule  a  little  too  fond  of  finesse. 
That  is  a  proper  game  enough  with  outsiders, 
but  between  us,  bah  !  it  is  absurd.  By  all  means 
let  us  henceforth  unveil  our  minds  freely  to 
each  other !  " 

"  Too  much  alacrity;  he  is  going  to  tell  me 
a  lie,"  thought  the  countess.  "  Well  then,  dear 
friend,"  exclaimed  she  aloud,  "  we  will  breathe 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  truth.  Say,  what  is  the 
mysterious  danger  to  me  that  required  your 
kindly  proffered  warning  ?  " 

"  You  shall  know  all :  I  will  conceal  nothing. 
A  certain  little  bird  whispered  to  me  that  if  my 
dear  friend  the  Countess  Molina  received  a 
specified  communication  this  day,  she  would  be 
exposed  to  a  certain  imminent  peril  which  my 
intervention  might  ward  off." 

"  I  can  hardly  call  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Brere- 
wood,  so  full  and  complete  a  disclosure  as  to 
realize  that  unveiling  of  our  minds  freely  to 
each  other  which  you  so  feelingly  proclaimed. 
Who  is  this  little  bird  ?  what  is  this  imminent 
peril  ?  and  what  do  you  mean  by  this  specified 
communication  ?  Pray  give  me  facts,  not 
riddles." 

"  Do  not  be   so   distrustful,  my  dear  lady. 
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The  little  bird  is  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  must 
not  compromise  by  naming.  The  imminent 
peril  does  not  appear  to  exist  for  the  present, 
but  if  it  should  recur  I  will  be  quickly  at  hand 
to  assist  you.  And  as  for  the  specified  com- 
munication— well,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
without  a  warrant  for  my  interference,  I  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
from  J.  B.  Q." 

"What!  J.  B.  Q?"  exclaimed  the  countess, 
with  incautious  amazement. 

"Yes— J.  B.  Q,"  replied  Brerewood.  "Do 
you  know  these  letters  ?  " 

By  this  time  she  had  recovered  from  her 
surprise  at  hearing  Brerewood  quote  those 
mysterious  initials,  and.  shaking  her  head,  she 
replied,  with  ready  invention  and  cleverly 
assumed  indifference, — 

"  I  once  knew  a  man  called  Jean  Baptiste 
Quesnel;  but  the  letters  cannot  refer  to  him, 
for  he  was  a  shoemaker  at  St.  Denis." 

Thus  she  again  threw  Brerewood  off  the 
scent  and  maintained  her  secret ;  but  she  was 
beginning  to  repent  of  her  success.  How  came 
Brerewood  to  be  acquainted  with  those  initials 
which  she  herself  had  forgotten  when  the  letter 
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was  brought  to  her  ?  If  he  knew  so  much,  how 
much  more  might  he  not  know  ?  Was  she  not, 
by  misleading  him,  debarring  herself  from  his 
help  against  the  threatened  danger,  whatever  it 
might  be  ?  It  was  hard  to  confess  herself  out- 
manoeuvred; but  pride  must  yield  to  policy, 
and  she  decided  on  lowering  her  flag. 

"  Mr.  Brerewood,"  she  said,  with  an  in- 
sinuating smile,  "I  shall  be  frank  with  you, 
though  you  are  not  so  with  me ;  for  you  must 
admit  that  your  laboured  explanation  about  the 
little  bird  and  the  imminent  peril  was  somewhat 
vague,  considering  your  promise  to  unveil  your 
mind  freely." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that — " 

"  Pray  do  not  swear;  my  trust  in  you  is 
quite  as  implicit  without  it.  In  fact,  when  a 
man  prefaces  a  statement  by  swearing  to  its 
truth,  I  always  instinctively  feel  a  predisposition 
not  to  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  you  were  about  to  be  frank 
with  me." 

"  I  was.  Listen.  I  have  deceived — that  is, 
not  deceived,  I  have  misled  you." 

"At  last,"  thought  Brerewood,  "we  are 
coming  to  the  truth." 
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"  Of  course,"  resumed  the  countess,  "  it  was 
merely  for  amusement,  and  I  always  intended 
to  undeceive  you." 

"  Madam,"  said  Brerewood,  gravely  bow- 
ing, "I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"I  told  you,  as  you  may  remember,  that  I 
had  learnt  nothing  fresh  from  abroad  since  I 
had  last  seen  you." 

"  You  did." 

"  And  that  was  perfectly  true ;  but  I  did  not 
say  that  no  fresh  letter  had  come  to  hand." 

"Oh!  I  see,  I  see  !  "  cried  Brerewood,  jubi- 
lantly ;  "  you  have  received  a  letter  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"From  J.  B.  Q.  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it?" 

"  Just  so.     You  see  how  frank  I  am." 

"  No  doubt  it  had  just  come  into  your  hands 
when  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you." 

"You  draw,  your  inferences,  my  dear  sir, 
with  equal  rapidity  and  precision." 

"  Then,  after  all,  my  informant  was  right." 

"No  doubt;  and  now  that  I  have  told  you 
everything,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
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will  be  equally  open  with  me,  and  at  once  fully 
explain  what  you  have  hitherto  only  obscurely 
insinuated." 

' '  Most  certainly,  countess,  you  are  fairly 
entitled  to  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  it 
still  behoves  us  to  know,  and  a  glance  at  your 
letter  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Am  I  referred  to  in  that  document,  and,  if  so, 
in  what  way  ?" 

"  Mr.  Brerewood,"  replied  the  lady,  a  little 
tartly,  "you  are  not  keeping  faith  with  me. 
You  have  lured  me  into  answering  your  ques- 
tions, and  you  now  refuse  to  perform  your  part 
of  the  agreement  until  you  have  extracted  from 
me  some  further  information.  No  !  I  take  my 
stand  here.  I  refuse  to  let  you  know  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  and  I  summon  you  to 
make  the  disclosures  which  you  promised." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DECEIVERS  ARE  BOTH  DECEIVED. 

Brerewood  reflected.  He  saw  that  lie  might 
sjioil  all  by  pushing  his  advantage  over  the 
countess  too  far.     He  decided  on  giving  way. 

"  Since  you  wish  at  once  to  hear  my  state- 
ment, be  it  so ;  I  submit,"  said  he.  "  You 
must  know  that  old  Z.  (I  must  preserve  his 
incognito)  is  a  great  friend  of  our  family,  and 
no  deadly  enemy  to  that  of  the  Stuarts.  From 
his  connexions  among  the  Wings,  and  also 
from  his  free-and-easy  boon- companionship,  he 
has  acquired  special  opportunities  of  worming 
out  official  secrets.  These  he  feels  a  pride  in 
imparting  to  his  friends  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, and  he  has  more  than  once  favoured  me 
with  valuable  scraps  of  intelligence   and  hints 
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of  coming  events.  In  the  distribution  of  these 
little  breaches  of  confidence  he  is  very  impar- 
tial, and  both  parties  alternately  suffer  and  gain 
by  them.  He  betrays  a  Jacobite  secret  to  the 
Government,  in  barter  for  which  he  obtains  a 
Government  secret  which  he  betrays  -to  the 
Jacobites.  Sometimes  he  gets  mystified  by 
both  parties,  but  on  the  whole  they  find  it 
politic  to  supply  him  with  the  real  article. 
From  this  active-minded  individual  (who,  by- 
the-bye,  knows  you  well,  and  I  believe  has,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  visited  you  here  with  a 
mutual  friend)  I  this  morning  received  a  note 
running  as  follows  : — '  Private  and  confidential. 

Positive  and  reliable. — If  your  friend,  C ss 

M a,  receives    to-day    (as   it    is    expected 

she  will)  a  letter  from  J.  B.  Q.,  in  which  you 

are  mentioned,  G 1  have  determined  to  arrest 

and  imprison  her  to-morrow.  Eead  this  care- 
fully ;  seal  it  up,  and  return  it  to  me  by  bearer.' 
I  was  horror-struck.  Fancy ! — arrest  and  im- 
prisonment for  you !  I  know  you  do  not  give 
me  credit  for  much  sentiment,  but  I  must  have 
been  devoid  of  all  feeling  not  to  have  been 
deeply  moved.  I  read  the  note,  till  it  was 
imprinted  on  my  memory,  then  I  resealed  and 
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returned  it.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  I  was 
here.     Now  you  know  all." 

"It  was  really  most  kind  and  friendlv  on 
your  part.  Pity  you  were  obliged  to  return 
your  friend's  note :  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  it." 

"I  return  all  his  notes  in  the  same  way.  I 
should  cut  myself  off  from  all  further  intel- 
ligence from  the  same  source  if  I  acted  other- 
wise." 

•  •  And  do  you  think  that  they  would  really 
cast  me  into  prison  ?  " 

"  Kemember  Colonel  C,  by  whose  papers 
Lord  Barrymore  was  compromised." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  countess,  shuddering, 
"Newgate  would  be  an  unpleasant  substitute 
for  Charges  Street." 

"  I  fear  that  your  social  position  would  hardly 
entitle  you  to  the  more  dignified  asylum  of  the 
Tower." 

"  The  note  says  that  the  arrest  would  take 
place  to-morrow.  I  then  have  still  time  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  and  concealment." 

••  No  doubt  of  it.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  I  hastened  to  give  you  the  earliest 
intimation  of  your  danger." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"What  puzzles  me,"  said  the  countess,  after 
a  short  pause  devoted  to  a  rapid  scrutiny  of  the 
situation,  u  is,  how  they  came  to  discover  the 
correct  countersign — those  three  letters." 

"  Just  consider !  "  rej^lied  Brerewood.  "  How 
came  I  to  discover  that  they  knew  of  them  ? 
Why,  through  old  Z. !  Do  you  think  that  there 
are  no  old  Z.s  at  the  Jacobite  Court  ?  Bah  ! 
countess,  each  camp  has  its  band  of  spies  and 
traitors.  The  political  ground  we  tread  is 
honeycombed  with  plots  and  counterplots.  I 
dare  say  that  my  own  doings  are  as  well  known 
to  the  Secret  Service  people  as  yours  appear  to 
be ;  only,  as  you  are  a  woman  and  a  foreigner, 
they  do  you  the  honour  to  consider  you  more 
dangerous,  and  have  condemned  you  to  a 
swifter  doom." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  rely  on  your  friend's 
information  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  that  so  long  as  you 
denied  having  received  the  letter;  but  when 
you  admitted  its  having  come  to  hand,  and 
when  there  also  came  the  crucial  test  of  the 
three  initials,  I  must  confess  that  my m  doubts 
vanished." 

And   so    had  hers!     She  had   by  this  time 
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fulh'  decided  in  her  own  mind  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  From  the  very  nature  of  her  avocations 
she  had  always  been  prepared  for  such  an  event. 
Any  alternative  was  preferable  to  imprisonment 
in  a  foreign  country.  But  her  instinctive  dis- 
trust of  Brerewood  and  her  irrepressible  love  of 
jinesse  impelled  her  to  disguise  her  intention, 
and  she  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Brerewood,"  she  said, 
firmly,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
will  take  the  step  which  your  friend  announces." 

••  Whv  should  they  not  ?  " 

.. 

"  They  must  have  known  a  good  deal  about 
my  doings  long  before  this,  and  yet  they  have 
not  molested  me." 

"  Perhaps  the  pear  was  not  ripe.  But  you 
know  the  season  of  maturity  must  come  at 
last." 

"Wellj  let  it  come.     I  will  not  budge." 

"  Well,  as  you  like,  countess  ;  but  it  was  my 
duty  to  warn  you.  I  have  done  so,  and  I  again 
repeat  my  warning 

"  Many  thanks  !     I  am  profoundly  grateful." 

"If  evil  comes  to  you,  pray  do  not  hold  me 
responsible." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  countess,  suddenly 
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and  sharply,  "  that  I  suspect  your  friend,  old 
Z.,  to  be  only  an  unconscious  instrument   in 
the  hands  of  Government  ?  " 
"What?" 

"And  that  they  wanted  this  warning  to  be 
conveyed  to  me." 

"What  an  idea!  Why  should  Government 
wish  to  have  their  own  secrets  betrayed  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  they  want  only  to 
frighten  me  away  by  holding  out  a  threat  which 
they  may  not  intend  to  carry  into  execution  ?  " 
The  countess  said  this  with  an  accent  of  con- 
viction that  did  credit  to  her  histrionic  powers, 
for  she  had  herself  little  or  no  faith  in  the 
theory  to  which  she  gave  such  emphatic  expres- 
sion ;  but  Brerewood  was  somewhat  startled  by 
this  bold  hypothesis,  which,  in  fact,  covered  the 
whole  truth. 

"Clever  woman!"  thought  he;  "how  un- 
erringly she  scents  a  plot !  But  still  it  is  but  a 
random  guess." 

"  By-the-bye,"  continued  the  countess, 
suddenly  changing  the  topic,  "I  have  to  re- 
ceive some  money  from  you,  Mr.  Brerewood. 
How  much  can  you  spare  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  but  a  few  guineas  with  me,"  replied 
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Brerewood,  with  alacrity,  for  such  a  demand  at 
such  a  time  seemed  to  betray  an  intention  of 
flitting:  "my  purse,  such  as  it  is,  is  quite  at 
your  service.  But,  before  it  escapes  our  atten- 
tion, pray  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  if 
anything,  and  what,  is  contained  in  your  letter 
concerning  me.  That  will  be  another  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  old  Z.'s  information." 

The  countess  the  more  readily  adopted  this 
suggestion,  as  she  was  herself  longing  to  read 
the  communication  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  and  she  wished,  if  possible,  to  read 
it  before  Brere wood's  departure. 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  she  com- 
placently answered.  "  The  letter  is  in  my 
little  boudoir.  Bemain  here,  and  I  will  bring 
you  the  information  you  require." 

Brerewood  would  much  have  preferred  to 
accompany  her  in  order  to  watch  her  countenance 
as  she  perused  the  paper,  but  he  saw  no  way  of 
evading  her  request. 

The  countess  entered  the  little  room,  care- 
fully closed  the  door,  and  then  read  the  letter. 
It  was  short,  and  the  only  item  in  it  of  any 
importance  was  the  allusion  to  Brerewood 
which   had  been  referred  to.     It  ran  thus  : — 
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"Be     cautious     with     B d.       Watch    and 

ascertain  whether  he  has  relations  with  F n, 

of  the  Secret  Service  Office.  Macrae  has  mis- 
givings." As  she  read  this,  the  possibility  of 
Brerewood's  double  treachery  flashed  across  her 
mind,  but  this  was  not  the  moment  for  taking 
this  contingency  into  consideration.  She  had 
to  return  quickly  to  him.  She  had  to  make  to 
him  some  report  as  to  the  passage  in  her  letter 
in  which  he  was  interested.  Should  she  deny 
the  existence  of  any  mention  of  him  whatso- 
ever ?  No  !  that  would  hardly  do.  To  such  a 
denial  he  would  give  no  credence.  He  would 
suspect — perhaps  tax  her  with — concealment, 
and  it  did  not  suit  her  purposes  to  quarrel  with 
him. 

However,    she    quickly  made  up  her  mind. 
She  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words,   "  Be 

cautious  with  B d.    Macrae  has  misgivings," 

thus  leaving  out  the  intervening  reference  to 
his  suspected  relations  with  Frampton,  and, 
locking  her  letter  up,  she  returned  to  Brere- 
wood.  Handing  him  the  slip  of  paper,  she 
said, — 

"I  have  copied  out  the  passage  in  my  letter 
which  concerns  you,  and  here  it  is." 
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"Is  that  all?"  said  Brerewood,  after  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  few  words  she  had  transcribed. 
"  It  was  hardly  worth  so  much  fuss.  It  means 
nothing  at  all.  Everybody  knows  that  Macrae 
is  a  hung  scoundrel.  He  hates  me,  and  has 
recourse  to  every  mean  trick  to  make  me  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  our  friends." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  countess,  soothingly, 
"it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  a  meagre 
and  unsupported  innuendo,  evidently  the  inven- 
tion of  an  enemy,  could  for  a  moment  influence 
their  ojrinions  as  to  your  well-tried  loyalty.'' 

This  opinion  tallied  with  his  own.  The 
paragraph,  as  mutilated  by  the  countess,  was  so 
pointless  and  insignificant,  and  read  so  much 
like  a  bare  piece  of  malice  on  the  part  of 
Macrae,  that  it  clearly  could  not  injure  his 
position  with  his  Jacobite  friends.  There  was 
therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  pre- 
mature break-up  of  his  relations  with  them, 
which  he  had  contemplated  as  a  probable 
contingency.  The  same  considerations  now 
rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  the  countess 
to  be  driven  into  flight.  In  fact,  she  was  useful 
to  him  in  several  ways  where  she  was,  and  now 
that  he  was  relieved  from  the  dread  of  detec- 
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tion  through  her  means  lie  was  anxious  that 
she  should  retain  her  present  position  unaltered. 
He  therefore  determined  on  quieting,  instead 
of  exciting,  her  apprehensions,  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  he  changed  his  tactics  accordingly. 

"  Many  thanks,  my  dear  countess,"  said  he; 
"for  your  communication.  I  owe  Macrae 
another  turn.  May  the  malice  of  our  enemies 
ever  be  disappointed !  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  the  bearer  of  disagreeable  news  for  you. 
But  after  all,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  is  only  a 
bark  and  not  a  bite  on  the  part  of  Government ; 
and  your  notion  may  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  my  fears." 

The  quick-witted  countess  noticed  this  rather 
abrupt  change  in  Brerewood's  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  her  beating  a  retreat,  which  so 
immediately  followed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
paragraph  in  her  letter.  The  inferences  which 
she  drew  therefrom  did  not  tend  to  allay  her 
distrust  of  him ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this  in  the  reply  she  made  to  him. 

"  So  you  think,"  said  she,  "  that  my  deter- 
mination to  stay  at  my  post  and  take  my 
chance  of  the  legal  harpies  pouncing  on  me  is, 
after  all,  the  best  course  ?  " 
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"Well,"  replied  he,  "  as  they  have  left  you 
alone  so  long,  why  should  they  suddenly  assail 
you  now  ?  " 

"You  forget  what  you  yourself  suggested. 
The  pear  may  be  ripe,  you  know." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  neither  could  forbear  a 
slight  laugh.  It  was  like  a  short  pause  to  take 
breath  between  two  accomplished  fencers. 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Brerewood. 
"  But,  tell  me,  was  there  anything  else  in  your 
letter  besides  the  passage  concerning  me  that 
might,  if  they  knew  its  contents,  stimulate  the 
Government  into  action  ?  " 

"Nothing  whatever.  The  communication 
was  very  brief." 

"Would  you  mind  my  seeing  it  ?  I  might 
form  some  judgment — " 

"  It  is  not  worth  while.  In  fact,  it  contained 
such  short  and  unimportant  general  references 
to  public  affairs  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  object  in  writing 
it  was  to  convey  the  paragraph  in  question ! 
The  rest  was  mere  padding." 

"In  that  case  I  really  do  think  that  your 
view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  and  that  you  can 
safely  remain." 
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"I  am  glad  that  you  agree  with  me,"  said 
the  countess,  more  determined  than  ever  to  flit 
at  the  earliest  moment.  "  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  stay  where  I  am,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  I  shall  not  be  disturbed." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Brerewood,  "here  is  my 
purse.  It  is  not  so  well  filled  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  it  may  serve  your  turn  for  the 
present.     Adieu,  countess !  " 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  Brerewood,  and  good- 
bye ! " 

Brerewood  departed  rejoicing.  He  had 
ascertained  (as  he  erroneously  thought)  that 
his  relations  with  Frampton  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  still  unsusjDected,  and  he  had  con- 
firmed (as  he  was  no  less  mistaken  in  thinking) 
the  determination  of  the  countess  not  to  with- 
draw from  her  present  residence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  countess,  when  she  found  her- 
self alone,  took  a  rapid  view  of  all  that  had 
passed. 

"If  that  man  is  not  already  a  traitor," 
thought  she,  "he  must  be  coquetting  with 
Government,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming 
one.  I  almost  wish  that  I  had  not  suppressed 
the'fpassage   which    alluded   to    his  suspected 
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relations  with  Frampton.  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  what  effect  reading  that  sentence  would 
have  had  upon  him.  But  perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
This  Frampton  is  the  Secret  Service  man,  who 
keeps  a  register-office  for  trimmers  and  traitors. 
And  so  Brerewood  thinks  that  I  have  really 
decided  on  remaining  here  like  a  sleeping  inno- 
cent, to  be  caught  by  the  Hanoverian  blood- 
hounds !  Is  it  likely  ?  I  cannot  quite  make  that 
man  out.  Why  did  he  at  first  so  pressingly  urge 
me  to  fly,  and  afterwards  encourage  me  to  stay  ? 
That  change  was  somehow  connected  with  the 
passage  concerning  him  in  my  letter,  which 
he  had  read  meanwhile.  How  could  that 
alter  his  j)olicy  as  to  my  going  or  remaining  ? 
I  cannot  see  it  at  present.  Ah !  Mr.  Brere- 
wood, you  are  crafty  exceedingly,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  trust  myself  to  your  tender 
mercies ! " 

So  saying  she  roused  herself  from  her 
reverie,  and  commenced  those  preparations  for 
flight  and  concealment  which  resulted,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  her  appearance  in  male  attire, 
after  a  few  days'  intermediate  refuge  at  an  inn, 
at  the  house  of  Philip  Centry.  And  so  the 
result  of  the  contest  for  pre-eminence  in  deceit 
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between  these  two  athletes  of  mendacity  was 
that  both  were  defeated.  Both  fell  victims  to 
false  impressions ;  one  was  lulled  into  false 
security,  and  the  other  fled  when  there  was  no 


danger. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE    UPPEXHAMS    ARE    WARNED. 

My  uncle's  interdiction  of  my  visits  to  his  house, 
which  made  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  see 
Alice,  and  still  more  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
with  her,  by  no  means  prevented  us  from  com- 
municating by  letter.  What  between  the  active 
operations  of  Lopps  and  the  passive  connivance 
of  old  Antony,  we  soon  established  regular 
means  of  intercourse,  and  thus  interchanged 
ideas  almost  as  copiously  as  if  our  words  were 
spoken  instead  of  written,  and  as  systematically 
as  though  we  used  the  penny  post. 

(By-the-bye,  this  latter  institution  is  rapidly- 
extending  its  usefulness.  I  see  by  a  report 
issued  not  long  ago  that  the  number  of  receiving- 
houses  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  exceeds 
thirty,   and  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixtv- 
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nine  men  engaged  in  carrying  the  letters  to 
and  from  all  parts  within  that  district.) 

And  we  found  plenty  to  say  to  each  other. 
Our  themes  were  inexhaustible.  The}'  em- 
braced old  times  replete  with  delightful  reminis- 
cences, times  present  bristling  with  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  and  the  immense  indefinite 
future,  which  we  made  radiant  witli  bright 
visions  and  glowing  hopes.  We  generally 
wound  up  with  a  peroration  eloquent  with  rap- 
turous assurances  of  eternal  constancy ;  and  if 
the  poverty  of  the  English  language  compelled 
us  frequently  to  use  the  same  words  over  and 
over  again  to  express  the  same  ideas,  either  we 
did  not  notice  it,  or,  if  we  did,  we  readily  par- 
doned each  other  for  it. 

One  day  (it  was  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
May),  as  I  was  reading,  for  the  fourth  time,  a 
loving  note  just  received  from  Alice,  Charley 
Frampton  entered  the  room  with  a  rather  more 
serious  countenance  than  was  usual  with  him. 

''Frank,"  said  he,  "I  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

"  Say  on,  Charley,  I  am  listening." 

u  It  is  not  often,  as  you  know,  that  my 
father  confides  to  me  even  the  mere  fringe  or 
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selvage  of  any  of  the  State  secrets  which  are 
kejDt  under  lock  and  key  in  his  office." 

"  In  it  are  no  doubt  to  he  found  cupboards 
full  of  coats  completely  turned  inside  out." 

"Aye,  and  forfeited  pledges,  broken  engage- 
ments, and  violated  oaths  of  allegiance  im- 
paled on  wire  files,  like  larks  on  a  spit." 

"A  truce  to  your  wit,  Charley,  and  get  on 
with  your  story.' 

"You  are  a  fine  fellow:  who  began  it? 
Well,  my  father  told  me  something  that  I  think 
was  meant  for  you  to  know." 

"  For  me  to  know'.-'  Why  should  you  only 
think  so  ?  Did  he  not  instruct  you  to  tell 
me  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  To  speak  straight  to  the 
point  would  be  clean  against  the  rules  of  my 
father's  office.  No  :  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  you  were  to  know." 

"  In  what  way?  " 

"  He  impressed  on  me  that  the  communica- 
tion was  strictly  private  and  confidential,  and 
that  he  relied  on  my  secrecy." 

"  Is  that  how  he  gave  you  to  understand  that 
I  w;  ;ow  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  case,  thr 
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any  unforeseen  circumstance,  Mr.  Frank  Aller- 
ton  were  somehow  to  get  an  inkling  of  it,  I 
was  to  see  that  he  used  the  information  dis- 
creetly, and  in  such  a  way  as  that  its  source 
should  never  be  traced." 

"  The  hint  is  not  a  very  broad  one,  but 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  your  inference.  Well, 
then,  what  is  this  marvellous  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, ushered  in  as  it  is  with  mysterious 
solemnity  ?  " 

"  It  is  simply  this.  My  father  knows  every 
tittle  of  what  passed  at  your  uncle's  house  last 
Saturday,  when  you  came  out  of  ambush  and 
surprised  Brerewood  and  his  three  friends." 

' '  The  deuce  he  does !  How  did  he  get  to 
know  ?  " 

"  That,  my  dear  boy,  I  could  hardly  ask 
him.  He  has  means  of  procuring  intelligence 
which  you  and  I  would  not  dream  of.  I  firmly 
believe  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  exact 
movements,  not  to  say  the  exact  speeches,  of 
every  Jacobite  and  waverer  in  London." 

"  If  so,  their  dark  plots  are  organized  in 
broad  daylight,  and  the  mines  they  so  craftily 
dig  are  like  mole-tracks,  which  betray  their 
underground  course  by  ridges  on  the  surface." 
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"  Exactly  so  ;  but  the  plotters  and  the  moles 
do  not  know  it.  They  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  conducting  their  operations  in  the 
most  opaque  obscurity." 

''What  was  your  father's  object  in  making 
this  communication  to  you,  and,  if  you  like  it 
so,  to  me  ?  " 

"  In  substance,  he  said : — At  present  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  keep  a  keen  watch 
over  Jacobite  intrigues,  without  taking  overt 
measures  against  them.  But  this  passive  policy 
may  at  any  moment  be  reversed,  and  be 
quickened  into  active  proceedings.  Your 
friends,  the  Uppenhams,  are  being  lured  into  a 
snare.  A  gentle  warning  might  keep  the  two 
old  noodles  (for  so  my  father  most  irreverently 
called  them)  out  of  the  impending  mess.  Then 
followed  the  injunction  as  to  profound  secrecy, 
and  the  very  contradictory  hint  that  whilst 
you,  frank  Allerton,  were  to  be  debarred  from 
the  information,  you  were  to  use  it  discreetly  if 
you  did  get  it.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake." 

"  Eeallv,  Charley,  it  is  very  kind  of  your 
father." 

"He  may  have  some  motive  beyond  our 
ken.     But  if  it  is  only  kindness  it  does  him 
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credit,  especially  as  he  doubtless  is  quite  aware 
that  both  your  uncle  and  aunt  consider  him  to 
be  the  incarnate  fiend  of  lies,  treachery,  and 
disloyalty." 

"  If  so,  that  enhances  his  generosity." 

"Nay;  it  perhaps  accounts  for  it.  My 
father  rather  likes  being  hated  by  his  adver- 
saries. Their  hate  is  the  measure  of  their 
fears,  and  their  fears  are  a  gratifying  recog- 
nition of  his  power.  I  verily  believe  that  to 
be  considered  by  them  diabolically  wicked 
tickles  his  fancy.  He  would  not  half  so  well 
like  them  to  consider  him  a  good-natured 
innocent." 

"  But,  Charley,  how  came  Mr.  Frampton  to 
obtain  this  early  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  closet  scene  at  my  uncle's  ?  Somebody  who 
was  present  must  have  told  him,  and  that 
somebody  must  be  a  traitor." 

u  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Who  that  is  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  I  do  know  who  will 
be  suspected  by  the  Uppenhams,  and  that  is 
yourself,  Frank." 

"By  Jove!  you  are  right,  Charley;  and  the 
breach  between  us  will  be  widened.  What  an 
unlucky  fellow  I   am!     The  only  resource  left 
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to  me  is  to  trace  out  the  real  delinquent.  It 
must  be  one  of  the  three  men  whom  Brere- 
wood  brought  with  him." 

"It  may  be  so;  but  do  you  know,  Frank, 
that  I  am  more  disposed  to  suspect  Brerewood 
himself  to  be  the  man  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Charley!  Impossible!  Much 
as  I  dislike  the  man,  many  as  are  the  grounds 
for  the  bitter  feud  between  us.  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  could  prove  such  a  double-distilled 
traitor." 

"And  yet,  for  all  that,  he  may  be  the 
man." 

"  To  hue  other  men  into  treason  for  the 
express  purpose  of  betraying  them !  It  is  not 
credible  that  any  man  should  be  such  a 
villain." 

"Hardly  credible,  certainly;  and  yet  he 
may  be  the  man." 

*  •  And  what  motive  could  he  have  ?  Surely 
all  his  hopes  of  advancement  must  be  from  the 
success  of  that  part}'  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
fessed advocate  and  emissary-" 

"  There  is  something  in  that ;  and  yet  he 
might  be  the  man." 

"How  does  such  a  supposition  tally  with  his 
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friendship  for  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  hand  of  Alice  ?" 

"For  all  that,  and  for  all  that,  he  may  still 
be  the  man.  What  do  we  know  of  the  secret 
Springs  of  action  by  which  such  as  he  may  be 
moved?  He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  strong- 
passions,  and,  as  I  believe,  utterly  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  use  of  means,  fair  of  foul,  for 
their  gratification.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  there 
arc  many  passions  besides  ambition  and  love. 
Are  there  not  envy,  pride,  vindictiveness, 
avarice,  and  others  ?  How  do  we  know  which 
of  them  has  the  supremacy  in  his  mind  ?  In 
these  fierce  natures  the  master  passion,  which- 
ever that  may  be,  swallows  up  the  rest,  and 
thereby  acquires  the  greater  volume  and 
vehemence ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
passion  all  the  energies  will  be  concentrated. 
Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  Brerewood  is  the 
traitor,  but  merely  that  your  arguments  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  not." 

"Well,  Charley,  you  take  a  blacker  and 
therefore,  alas !  perhaps  a  truer  view  of 
human  nature  than  I  do ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  share  your  suspicions  as  to  Brero- 
wood.     However  that  may  be,  let  us  now  con- 
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sider  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  put 
my  uncle  and  aunt  on  their  eniard." 

•  •  At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
yourself  see  them,  and  verbally  give  them  the 
requisite  warning  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  They 
would  at  once  infer  that  you  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Government,  that  it 
employed  you  to  convey  the  caution  to  them ; 
and  that  would  either  induce  or  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  through  you  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  their  house  had  become  known." 

"  That  is  evident  enough.  Indeed,  I  fear 
that  before  I  can  clear  myself  in  the  eyes  of 
my  uncle  and  aunt  of  all  suspicion  in  con- 
nexion with  that  matter  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  discover  and  expose  the  real  traitor." 

"  That  will  not  be  so  easy.  If  my  sus- 
picions are  well  founded,  and  Brerewood  be 
the  culprit,  he  is  far  too  cautious  to  afford  us  a 
clue ;  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  us  to 
bring  it  home  to  him." 

"  Might  you  not  ask  your  father  point  blank 
who  it  was  that  divulged  the  affair  to  him  ?" 

"  Utterlv  useless.  He  would  laugh  at  the 
bare  idea  of  betraying  his  tools,  and  thus 
impairing  their  efficiency  for  the  future.     In- 
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deed,  my  dear  Frank,  he  would  set  me  down 
as  an  ass  for  even  asking  him  such  a  question." 

"As  you  do  me,  no  doubt,  you  worldly 
minded  man,  for  suggesting  it." 

"Not  quite,  because  you  do  not  know  my 
father  as  I  do.  But  stop !  Here  is  a  sudden 
inspiration,  Frank.  Let  us  write  your  uncle 
an  anonymous  letter,  giving  him,  in  guarded 
yet  impressive  language,  the  caution  that  my 
father  lias  suggested." 

"An  anonymous  letter?  Humph!  I  do 
not  like  anonymous  letters.  :  in  most  cases 
they  are  written  and  sent  by  cowards.  Now, 
though  all  liars  may  not  be  cowards,  yet  all 
cowards  are  certainly  liars." 

"I  quite  share  your  aversion  to  anonymous 
letters ;  but,  surely,  in  a  case  like  this,  an 
exception  is  justified." 

"  Perhaps  so.     Indeed  I  sec  no  other  way." 

"  Well,  then,  sit  down  there,  Frank,  and 
pour  out  your  brain  in  such  a  letter.  I  will 
concoct  another.  We  will  then  compare  notes, 
and  take  the  best  bits  out  of  each." 

We  did  so;  and  the  result  of  our  joint  labours 
was  the  following  epistle,  which  we  finally 
agreed  on  dispatching  : — 
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*'  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uppenham, 

"  Red  Lion  Square. 

"  Dear  Friends, — A  well-wisher,  who  is 
behind  the  scenes,  deems  it  right  to  caution  you 
that  Government  is  fully  informed  of  the  meet- 
ing which,  by  your  permission,  was  recently 
held  at  your  house,  whereat  Mr.  Brerewood  and 
three  of  his  friends  engaged  in  treasonable 
schemes.  By  this  you  will  see  how  closely 
your  proceedings  are  watched,  and  how  futile 
are  your  efforts  at  concealment.  Beware  of 
traitors  !  Draw  back  in  time.  Remain  quiet, 
and  no  harm  will  befall  you  ;  but  further  indis- 
cretion will  bring  you  into  trouble. 

"Your  assured  Friend." 

As  Charley's  handwriting  was  not  known,  it 
was  settled  that  he  was  to  be  the  scribe,  with 
the  additional  precaution  of  using  his  left  hand 
instead  of  his  right.  It  was  a  slow  process, 
and  produced  a  most  uncouth,  distorted  scrawl ; 
but  at  last  the  letter  was  finished  and  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Uppenham.  As  an  additional  precau- 
tion to  avoid  leaving  any  trail,  we  sent  Lopps 
to  drop  it  in  the  penny  post  at  a  receiving- 
house  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
brerewood's    sudden    ardour    for    the 

PJ fcOTESTANT   C B  I' J  tCH. 

At  about  this  period  of  the  year  1744,  a  chill  of 
discouragement  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  The  failure  in  February  of 
the  French  expedition,  which  was  to  have 
landed  Prince  Charles  Edward  at  the  head  of 
15,000  disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  the 
greatest  general  then  living — Marshal  Saxe, — 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  had  not,  at  the  time, 
quenched  the  hojDes  or  dampecl  the  ardour  of 
the  party,  for  they  expected  an  immediate 
reneAval  of  the  enterprise.  But  as  time  wore 
on,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
formal  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  took  place  in  March,  led  not 
as  was  anticipated,  to  a  fresh  attempt  to  invade 
England,  but  to  a  concentration  of  the  French 
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forces  in  another  direction,  viz.,  the  Nether- 
lands, which  Louis  XV.,  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army,  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 
This  change  of  policy  disheartened  the  Stuart 
prince.  His  influence  in  France  was  waning, 
and,  with  it,  his  hopes  of  effective  French 
assistance.  Without  it,  he  knew  that  any 
attempt  at  a  rising  in  England  would  be  utterly 
hopeless,  and  he  therefore  ceased,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  look  to  the  Jacobites  of 
London  and  the  southern  counties  as  his 
principal  auxiliaries  in  the  task  of  recovering 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

His  weak  and  indolent  father,  the  real 
claimant  of  the  throne,  had,  by  this  time, 
almost  despaired  of  his  own  cause,  and  had 
become  the  mere  puppet  of  his  mistresses,  his 
priests,  and  his  favourites.  He  had  practically 
handed  over  to  his  son  Charles  Edward  the 
conduct  of  both  the  political  and  the  military 
affairs  of  the  party,  and  had  dwindled  into 
ignominious  apathy.  Without  being  old,  he 
had  fallen  prematurely  into  the  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf."  His  best  points  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  his  youth.  As  he  matured,  they 
seemed   to  wither  away,   and  to  be  gradually 
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supplanted  by  the  inferior  elements  of  his 
character,  which  steadily  cropped  up,  and 
finally  developed  into  vices. 

This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Stuart 
family.  These  descendants  of  Banquo  and 
Fleance  have  usually,  in  the  spring  of  their 
life,  borne  showy  flowers,  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  their  career,  matured  into  sour  and 
sickly  fruit.  James  L,  the  learned  and  modest 
pupil  of  Buchanan,  became  a  pedant  and  a 
despot.  Charles  I.,  the  urbane  and  chivalrous 
gentleman  in  his  youth,  displayed,  after  his 
ascent  to  the  throne,  that  alternate  vacillation 
and  obstinacy,  dissimulation  and  petulance,  by 
which  his  subsequent  career  was  so  fatally 
marred.  The  gaiety,  wit,  and  gallantry  of 
the  second  Charles  merged  gradually  into  de- 
bauchery and  cynicism  ;  and  James  II.,  as  he 
grew  older,  grew  more  narrow  minded,  more 
bigoted,  and  more  cruel.  So  his  son,  James 
Francis  Edward,  who  had  exhibited  some 
degree  of  energy  and  personal  intrepidity  in 
1715,  lapsed  after  a  time  into  habits  of  slothful- 
ness  and  self-indulgence,  from  which  he  never 
emerged , 
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Hence  the  burden    of   sustaining   his  cause 

devolved  on  his  son  Charles  Edward,  who  now, 
in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  practically 
assumed  the  guidance  of  the  Jacobite  party* 
Handsome  in  his  person,  graceful  in  his  manner, 
affable  in  his  speech,  he  in  addition  possessed 
courage,  activity,  and  tact.  He  had  all  the 
show}'  qualities  inherent  in  the  Stuarts  while 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Will  he,  too,  degenerate 
as  the  freshness  of  youth  passes  away? 

Meanwhile  his  councils  were  divided.  Till 
the  failure  of  the  French  expedition  in  February, 
the  influenceof  his  English  supporters  had  been 
in  the  ascendant,  and  every  reliance  had  been 
placed  on  the  active  co-operation  of  his  ad- 
herents in  London  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
But  now  that  the  indispensable  initiative  of  a 
French  army  as  a  nucleus  for  a  rising  in  that 
quarter  was  becoming,  or  rather  had  become, 
unattainable,  the  Scottish  junto  had  acquired 
the  predominance,  and  the  views  of  Prince 
Charles  and  his  friends  were  turning  towards 
Scotland  as  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  king- 
dom for  making  a  fresh  attempt  to  wrest  the 
throne  from  the  Brunswick  dynasty. 

As  a   natural   consequence,   the    mission   in- 
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trusted  to  Brerewood  was  daily  losing  its  import- 
ance, and  his  English  proselytes,  instead  of  being 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  warmth  as  heretofore, 
were  welcomed  with  a  cool  civility  bordering 
on  indifference.  The  Scottish  party,  of  which 
Brerewood's  enemy,  Macrae,  was  an  active  and 
influential  member,  attached  little  importance 
to  the  assistance  derivable  from  the  English 
partisans,  and  directed  all  the  prince's  atten- 
tion and  energies  to  the  more  promising  field 
for  insurrectionary  operations  which  Scotland 
presented.  Fresh  spirit  was  infused  into  the 
relations  which  already  subsisted  between  the 
Stuarts  and  many  of  the  leading  chieftains, 
especially  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  outbreak  that  took  place  the 
ensuing  year. 

Brerewood  was  quite  alive  to  these  changes 
in  the  policy  of  his  party,  and  he  viewed  them 
with  deep  regret  and  vexation.  They  so  much 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites as  to  render  his  own  defection  and  hos- 
tility when  revealed  comparatively  harmless  to 
the  cause.  The  blow  that  he  was  preparing  to 
deal  out  of  revenge  against  Macrae,  by  whom 
he  had  been   supplanted,  and   the  prince,  by 
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whom    he    had    been    slighted,    was    thereby 

deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  momentum.  If 
the  London  intrigues  were  no  longer  of  much 
service  to  the  party,  the  betrayal  of  those 
intrigues  and  of  their  authors  became  a  matter 
of  slight  moment.  The  wind  was  being  taken 
out  of  his  sails.  The  struggle  was  shifting  on 
to  a  fresh  scene,  in  which  he  was  not  an  actor. 
His  position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  He  had 
committed  a  despicable  act  of  treachery,  and 
the  vengeance  which  his  soul  craved  for,  and 
for  which  he  had  bartered  his  honour,  instead 
of  being  effectual  and  crushing,  was  likelv  to 
prove  tame  and  incomplete.  He  had  lured 
people  to  whom  he  bore  no  hostility  into  his 
toils,  for  the  very  purpose  of  betraying  their 
confidence.  This  evil  he  had  done  to  punish 
and  injure  those  whom  he  hated.  From  this 
punishment  and  injury  they  were  to  some 
extent  escaping.  He  was  being  cheated  out  of 
the  full  measure  of  that  revenge  which  he  had 
bought  at  so  high  a  price. 

And  then  the  Dppenhams  !  He  had  pro- 
fessed friendship  for  the  parents,  and  a  lover's 
feeling  for  their  daughter.  Yet  they  had  been 
beguiled  by  him  into   overt  acts  of  disloyalty. 
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for  which  they  might  at  any  moment  be  called 
to  account.  What  scorn  and  aversion  would 
that  family,  whose  intimacy  he  still  continued 
to  cultivate,  not  heap  upon  him  when  his  per- 
fidious double-dealing*  became,  as  it  must  become 
before  long,  known  to  them !  The  kindly 
welcome  now  extended  to  him  would  be  re- 
placed by  bitter  reproach,  or  at  all  events  by 
silent  detestation.  He  liked  the  honourable 
bonliomie  of  the  father,  he  admired  the  stern 
conscientiousness  of  the  mother,  and  he  was 
captivated  by  the  beauty,  grace,  and  virtues  of 
the  daughter.  It  was  hard  to  be  suddenly 
wrenched  away  from  these  and  driven  into 
isolation.  Was  there  no  way  of  easing  the 
abrupt  transition  which  he  saw  impending  from 
friendly  alliance  to  personal  antagonism  ?  Could 
he  by  any  device  prepare  their  minds  for  it  ? 
Might  it  be  possible  for  him  to  place  his  conduct 
before  them  in  such  a  light  as,  at  all  events,  to 
mitigate  their  censure  or  perhaps  even  to  win 
their  forgiveness  ? 

After  much  reflection  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  of 
proceeding  that  seemed  to  him  to  offer  some 
chance  of  success,  and  he  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  it  into  execution.     Accordingly 
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that  same  Thursday  evening  lie  dropped  in  at 
my  uncle's,  as  lie  frequently  did  without  any 
fecial  invitation,  and,  as  usual,  lie  entertained 
his  hosts  by  his  sprightly  remarks  on  the  topics 
of  the  day. 

"  I  heard  a  rumour  this  morning,*'  said  my 
uncle,  "  of  some  split  in  the  Administration 
being  imminent.*' 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Brerewood,  '%i  it  is 
more  than  a  split :  it  is  a  huge  crack.  Do  not 
imagine,  however,  that  the  Ministry  will  he 
upset  for  that :  it  will  he  clamped  up  somehow. 
The  love  of  place  rivets  discordant  materials 
together  with  wonderful  tenacity.  In  Walpole's 
time  the  Ministry  was  a  despotism  of  which  he 
was  the  autocrat.  Now  the  Ministry  is  a  kind 
of  republic,  with  no  ruling  spirit  to  guide  it." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  why  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Broad-bottom  Administration. 
But  Henry  Felham  is  the  nominal  leader." 

"Yes,"  rejriied  Brerewood,  "the  nominal 
leader.  But  fancy  a  democracy  consisting  of 
eight  dukes  (for,  out  of  the  dozen  present 
Ministers,  no  less  than  eight  are  dukes),  headed 
by  a  plebeian  Doge !  " 

"I  wonder,"  observed  my  aunt,    "that  this 
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crowd  of  dukes  should  submit  to  an  untitled 
chief." 

"  They  do  so  with  reluctance ;  but,  mediocre 
as  Pelham's  talents  are,  he  casts  the  rest  into 
the  shade." 

UA  strong  additional  reason  for  their  dis- 
liking him." 

6 '  So  true  it  is  that  even  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  is  jealous  of  him,  and  complains 
loudly  that  a  younger  brother  should  possess  so 
much  power  and  influence." 

"  On  the  whole,"  remarked  Mrs.  Uppenham, 
1 '  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  Ministerial 
body  is  acquiring  more  power  in  the  State  than 
it  formerly  wielded.  The  evil  acts  that  emanate 
from  Ministers  can  be  cancelled,  and  themselves 
dismissed,  while  those  that  emanate  from  kings 
must  be  endured,  and  themselves  held  sacred." 

"  Really,  madam,"  said  Brcrewood,  "  that 
sentiment  smacks  of  republicanism." 

"  Not  at  all,  since  it  proclaims  the  sanctity 
of  kings,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their 
ordinances,  good  or  evil." 

"Nay,  but  it  also  suggests  a  limitation  to 
their  power,  lest  they  should  abuse  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  new,"  observed  my  uncle, 
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"in  moderate  liberty  being  attacked  by  the 
Whigs  and  championed  by  the  Tories.  The 
infidel  Hobbes,  in  his  '  Leviathan,'  advocates  the 
extreme  of  despotism,  and  was  refuted  by 
James  the  Second's  father-in-law,  Clarendon. 
Unhappy  the  man,  says  some  ancient,  who 
possesses  the  privilege  of  doing  wrong  with 
impunity !  " 

"  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  said 
Brerewood,  "  is  the  very  shibboleth  of  our 
party." 

"  That  merely  means,"  replied  my  aunt, 
* k  that  though  kings  may  sin,  and  frequently  do 
sin,  they  are  only  accountable  to  God,  and  not 
to  man." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Brerewood,  "  to  put  a  case 
in  illustration  of  passive  obedience  to  a  king's 
ordinances.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  modern 
Diocletian,  legitimately  and  .by  right  divine 
the  true  king,  commanded  you  to  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  gods,  would  you  obey  him  in 
that  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  would  you  not  be  acting  in  contraven- 
tion to  your  principle  of  obedience  ?  " 

"  No.       The   king,    by   the    terms    of     his 
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ordinance,  offers  me  the  alternative  of  apostasy 
or  death.  I  would  simply  choose  the  latter, 
and  die  obediently,  instead  of  blaspheming* 
obediently." 

"  But  that  it  should,  by  any  possibility,  be 
in  the  power  of  a  sovereign  to  present  such  an 
alternative  is  rather  a  startling  theory." 

"  There  are  many  other  unavoidable  evils  in 
life  which  we  accept,  because  they  are  in- 
separable from  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy." 
interposed  my  uncle.  u  But  the  case  you  have 
put  is  an  extreme  one :  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  modern  Diocletian." 

"  Substitute  Popery  for  paganism,"  observed 
my  aunt,  "and  it  is  fairly  conceivable  that  a 
Popish  king  might  attempt  to  do  violence  to 
the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  a 
pagan  emperor.  All  we  could  then  do  would 
be  to  suffer  patiently  until  it  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  change  his  heart," 

"Well!"  said  my  uncle,  rising,  "I  must 
leave  you  to  settle  these  knotty  points.  I  have 
an  important  letter  to  write  and  dispatch.  I 
must  crave  of  you,  Mr.  Brerewood,  to  excuse 
my  absence." 

He  thereupon  took  his  departure. 
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Brerewood,  who  had  insensibly  led  the 
conversation  to  the  desired  point,  was  rather 
pleased  to  be  left  alone  with  the  ladies,  as  it 
was  on  my  aunt  primarily  that  he  wished  to 
make  an  impression. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  he,  "it  has  been  on  my 
mind  for  some  days  past  to  consult  you  on  a 
matter  which  causes  me  some  uneasiness,  and  has 
given  rise  to  doubts  and  scruples  which  I  shall 
ask  your  permission  to  submit  to  you." 

"My  best  attention  is  at  your  service,"  said 
my  aunt.  "Would  you  prefer  that  Alice  should 
leave  us  ?  *: 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Brerewoocl.  "Wnat 
I  have  to  say  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
also  to  her." 

Alice  bowed  and  felt  considerably  relieved, 
for  she  had  apprehended,  from  Brerewood' s 
grave  exordium,  that  he  was  about  making  a 
formal  request  to  her  mother  for  permission  to 
address  her  as  a  suitor — a  request  not  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  both. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Uppenham,"  said  Brerewood. 
gravely  and  impressively,  ''malignant  influ 
ences  are  at  work,  preparing  evil  times  both 
for  England  and  the  House  of  Stuart." 
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"What  is  it  that  you  arc  pointing  at?" 
asked  my  aunt.  "What  fresh  misfortune  has 
befallen  that  ill-starred  family  ?  " 

"  No  fresh  misfortune ;  it  is  an  old  hurt,  sell- 
inflicted  at  the  outset,  barely  cicatrized  after- 
wards, from  which  they  are  now  recklessly 
tearing  the  bandages,  thus  setting  it  to  bleed 
afresh." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Brerewood,  drop  metaphor,  and 
state  the  fact  plainly." 

"  The  Stuarts  abandoned  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  and  of  their  country,  and  became 
Papists.  That  is  the  fatal  wound  which  they 
inflicted  upon  themselves,  and  from  which 
their  cause  has  never  yet  recovered." 

"  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  We  all  knew 
of  it,  have  lamented  it,  and  have  condoned  it. 
It  is  God's  punishment  on  England  for  crouch- 
ing ignobly  under  Cromwell's  rule.  It  was  the 
usurpation  of  that  strong  but  ruthless  man 
that  drove  the  young  sons  of  the  martyr-king 
into  exile,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Catholic  countries  that  sheltered  them,  to 
reside  at  Catholic  courts  which  assisted  them, 
to  consort  with  Catholic  friends  by  whom  they 
wen1    sustained    and    comforted,    and  to  come 
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into  contact  with  Popish  priests  by  whom  their 
religious  tenets  were  sapped  and  corrupted. 
England  spurned  them  from  her,  sent  them 
forth  to  encounter  temptation,  and  they  fell. 
England  must  bear  the  consequences.'' 

"We  are  bearing  them  now.  The  Hano- 
verian usurper  would  not  hold  the  throne  a 
week,  if  our  rightful  sovereign,  James  the  Third, 
were  a  Protestant." 

"  But  he  is  our  rightful  sovereign,  whether 
he  be  Protestant  or  not." 

•  •  His  being  a  Papist  may  not  invalidate  his 
abstract  right  to  the  throne,  but  it  wonderfully  de- 
tracts from  his  practical  chances  of  regaining  it." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  Englishmen  who  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy,  but  who,  from  prudential 
motives,  shrink  from  asserting  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  exact  to  say  that 
there  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  Englishmen 
who  are  attached  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
but  who  are  still  more  deeply  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion." 

"  This  is  no  new  difficulty ;  it  has  long 
since  been  analyzed  and  resolved,  and  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Catholicism  of  the  king  is 
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not  inconrpatible  with  the  Protestantism  of  the 
nation." 

"Dear  madam,  while  English  counsels  pre- 
vailed with  the  royal  exiles,  all  went  right.  The 
religious  question  was  subordinated  to  political 
exigencies,  and  it  was  understood,  if  not  ex- 
pressly admitted  in  so  many  words  by  Kino- 
James,  that  the  Church,  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  State,  is  that  same  Protestant 
Church  for  which  Latimer  and  Ridlev  laid 
down  their  lives." 

"  I  see  nothing  in  all  this  to  alarm  the  con- 
sciences or  justify  the  fears  of  loyal  men." 

"  But  within  the  last  few  months,  after  the 
failure  of  the  French  expedition,  and  especially 
the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  hopes  of  France 
renewing  the  effort  have  gradually  become 
fainter,  very  different  counsels  have  prevailed. 
It  is  now  from  Rome  that  the  king  re- 
ceives his  inspirations,  and  no  longer  from 
Protestant  loyalists  or  French  statesmen." 

"From  Rome?"     ' 

' '  From  Rome.  While  Prince  Charles  is 
conducting  the  secular  affairs  of  the  party,  the 
king,  his  father,  is  in  attendance  on  Pope  Bene- 
dict the  Fourteenth,  and,  to  my  great  dismay,  I 
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learn  from  sources  of  undeniable  authenticity 
that  the  religious  question  has  again  risen 
into  dangerous  prominence." 

"It  is  said  that  this  Pope  is  a  wise  and 
liberal-minded  man." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  A  bigot's  blind 
vehemence  frightens  and  warns.  Benedict,  the 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  the  lover  of  learning, 
the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  embellisher  of  Home, 
the  arbiter  who  gives  peace  to  nations,  is  far 
more  formidable.  He  has  in  view  the  same  object 
as  the  bigot,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the 
religion  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  he  con- 
tends for  it  with  far  keener  weapons.  His 
talent  and  tact  give  him  a  power  over  James 
the  Third  which  I  regard  with  the  utmost 
apprehension." 

"Is  it  what  you  know,  or  only  what  you 
fear,  that  you  are  disturbed  by  ?  " 

"I  know  much,  and  fear  more.  What  I 
know  (and  I  have  it  from  unimpeachable 
authority)  is,  that  the  PojDe  has  exacted  from 
James  a  solemn  promise  that,  when  restored  to 
the  throne,  he  will  make  the  Catholicism  of 
Rome  the  dominant  religion  of  this  country. 
What  I  fear  is  that,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
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either  the  Protestant  religion  or  the  Stuart 
cause  is  doomed." 

"  Since  when  has  this  negotiation,  this  disas- 
trous and  unholy  compact,  been  known  to 
you  ?  " 

"  A  very  few  days.  The  efforts  and  influence 
of  the  Papal  court  have,  for  a  long  time,  tended 
in  that  direction,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully. 
The  king  has  pleaded  the  fear  of  such  a 
promise  being  bruited  in  England,  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  advisers,  the  impolicy  of  committing 
himself  prematurely  to  a  course  of  action  that 
could  at  any  moment  be  adopted  when  circum- 
stances were  propititious,  his  well-known  de- 
votion to  the  Romish  Church,  which  rendered 
a  specific  engagement  superfluous,  and  other 
similar  considerations  of  policy.  But,  how- 
ever baffled,  never  defeated,  Rome  has  renewed 
the  pressure.  The  timorous  conscience  and  the 
shattered  nerves  of  King  James  have  again 
been  beset  by  the  crafty  priests.  He  has  been 
persuaded  that  the  fatal  storm  which,  far  more 
than  Sir  John  Norris,  dispersed  and  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  was  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence  to  punish  him  for  his  indulgence  to 
the  errors  of-  Luther  and  his  indifference  to  the 
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true  faith,  and  that,  until  he  devotes  himself 
heart  and  soul,  and  without  reserve,  to  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  his  cause  cannot  and  will 
not  prosper.  To  these  representations,  repeatedly 
urged,  he  has  at  length  yielded,  and  the  future 
device  of  the  Stuart  kings — not  less  a  real 
because  a  secret  one — will  be,  '  Delenda  est 
Carthago ! — the  Protestant  heresy  must  be 
suppressed ! '  r' 

"  Unhappy  king!  unhappy  country!  The 
man  and  the  nation  at  variance  on  the  one 
supreme  topic  that  governs  both  the  hereafter 
and  the  present ;  that  connects  life  upon  earth 
with  life  beyond  it!  But  are  you  sure,*3 
pursued  she,  turning  abruptly  and  earnestly 
on  Brerewood,  "  that  your  information  is 
correct  ?  How  could  an  act,  which  it  was  so 
important  for  the  king  to  keep  secret,  come  to 
your  knowledge  so  soon  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   ANONYMOUS    LETTER. 

Brerewood  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  servant  handed  to  Mrs.  Uppen- 
ham  a  letter.  She  rapidly  scanned  the  address, 
and,  laying  it  unopened  on  the  table,  looked 
towards  Brerewood,  as  waiting  for  his  reply. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded, — 

"  Madam,  a  few  of  us  who  have  access, 
some  at  one  time,  some  at  another,  to  the 
darkest  and  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  king's 
policy  have  sworn  to  keep  each  other  informed, 
at  the  earliest  moment,  of  every  fresh  proceed- 
ing of  any  importance.  Without  some  such 
arrangement,  those  who  might  happen  to  be 
away  would  be  at  disadvantage  with  those 
who  might  happen  to  be  with  His  Majesty  at 
the  time ;  and  all  of  us  in  turn  reap  the  benefit 
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of  the  plan.  To  this  arrangement  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  the  fact  with  which  I  have  just 
acquainted  you ;  and  I  place  the  fullest  reliance 
on  its  remaining  unclivulged  to  others."' 

Saying  these  words,  Brerewood  bowed  to 
both  the  ladies,  thus,  as  it  w^ere,  binding  them 
both  to  secrecy.  My  aunt  paused  for  a  minute 
in  deep  thought,  and  then  said, — 

"  For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Brerewood,  I  had 
as  lief  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  it.  But, 
if  I  mistake  not,  your  object  in  imparting  it 
was  to  submit  to  me,  as  you  said,  certain  doubts 
and  scruples  which  had  arisen  in  your  own 
mind  ?  " 

"  Truly  so.  I  will  confess,  then,  that  cherish- 
ing as  I  do  the  deepest  reverence  for  that  Pro- 
testant Chinch  in  which  I  have  been  bred,  I 
cannot  view  without  dismay  the  oath  for  its 
destruction  that  has  been  taken  by  the  head  of 
the  Stuart  family." 

Here  Brerewood  paused,  waiting  for  my  aunt 
to  speak;  but  she  merely  said,  "  Go  on,  Mr. 
Brerewood." 

"  Am  I  not  joining  in  a  conspiracy  to  sub- 
vert that  Church  by  actively  aiding  the  designs 
of  her  bitterest  foes  ?  " 
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Another  pause.  My  aunt  continued  in  an 
attitude  of  attention.     Brerewood  resumed, — 

6  i  Are  we  right  in  sacrificing  religion  to 
politics ;  in  handing  Protestantism  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Popery ;  in  proclaiming 
our  loyalty  to  the  legal  rights  of  a  monarch  at  the 
expense  of  our  fealty  to  the  holy  cause  of  God  ?" 

My  aunt  now  perceived  that  Brerewood  had 
finished,  and  that  an  answer  was  expected  from 
her.  Still  she  hesitated,  and  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  she  had  not  been  totally  unmoved 
by  Brerewood's  forcible  arguments.  At  last 
she  said, — 

i '  I  respect  the  frankness  with  which  you  have 
explained  your  scruples,  but  I  cannot  share 
them.  To  support  the  rightful  and  legitimate 
king  is  a  solemn  duty ;  and  we  are  not  justified 
in  violating  a  solemn  duty,  lest  at  some  future 
time  evil  should  come  of  it.  '  Fais  ce  que  tu 
this,  advienne  que  pourraj  was  the  motto  of  a 
true  knight.  Are  we  then  to  become  traitors 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  becoming  martyrs  ?  No ; 
we  have  to  do  what  is  right,  and,  if  the  out- 
come is  evil,  to  endure  it." 

"  But  may  we  not  at  least  be  passive  ?  King 
James  on  the  throne  of  England  is  one  thing. 
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He  is  then  king  de  facto.  God  lias  placed  him 
there.  Him  I  am  bound  passively  to  obey. 
But  James  Stuart  at  the  court  of  Rome,  titular 
king  of  England  by  hereditary  right,  is  only 
monarch  de  jure.  I  am  hound  not  to  contend 
against  him  ;  but  if  I  know  that  he  entertains 
sinister  designs  against  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  purposes  to  do  violence  to  the  consciences 
of  millions,  am  I  bound  to  take  an  active  part  in 
his  restoration,  and  wade  through  the  blood  of 
my  fellow-Protestants  in  order  to  achieve 
it?" 

While  Brerewood  was  speaking,  my  aunt  had 
mechanically  taken  up  the  letter  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and,  when  he  had  done,  she  handed  it 
to  Alice,  saying, — 

"  Open  it,  and  see  what  it  is.  Meanwhile," 
she  said,  in  reply  to  Brerewood,  ' ( your  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  king  de  jure,  who  is  your 
rightful  sovereign,  and  not  to  the  king  de  facto, 
who  is  a  temporary  usurper.  At  the  same  time 
I  will  admit—" 

What  my  aunt  was  going  to  admit  did  not 
appear ;  for  at  that  moment  Alice  handed  her 
the  open  letter,  saying, — 

k-  Pray,  read  this." 
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Her  mother  rapidly  perused  it,  and  then 
said, — 

"  Mr.  Brerewood,  this  somewhat  concerns 
you.     I  will  read  it  aloud." 

It  was  the  letter  which  Charles  Frampton  and 
I  had  concocted  and  addressed  to  her  anony- 
mously.    She  proceeded, — 

"  It  runs  thus  :  '  A  well-wisher  who  is  behind 
the  scenes  deems  it  right  to  caution  you  that 
Government  is  fully  informed  of  the  meeting 
which,  by  your  permission,  was  recently  held 
at  your  house,  whereat  Mr.  Brerewood  and 
three  of  his  friends  engaged  in  treasonable 
schemes.  By  this  you  will  see  how  closely 
your  proceedings  are  watched,  and  how  futile 
are  your  efforts  at  concealment.  Beware  of 
traitors  !  Draw  back  in  time.  Remain  quiet, 
and  no  harm  will  befall  you  ;  but  further  indis- 
cretion will  bring  you  into  trouble.' ' 

"  And  what,"  asked  Brerewood,  "  is  the 
signature  to  this  curious  epistle?" 

"  There  is  none." 

' l  Oh !  an  anonymous  letter.  Do  you  know 
the  handwriting  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  evidently  disguised." 

' '  Which  argues  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
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of  the  writer  that,  unless  he  disguised  his 
hand,  it  would  be  recognized  by  you." 

"  What  is  your  inference  ?" 

"  Clearly  this:  that  Mr.  Allerton  has  be- 
trayed the  fact  of  the  meeting  to  Government, 
and,  in  return,  has  obtained  a  pardon  for  you 
on  condition  of  your  sinning  no  more." 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  Alice,  indignantly,  "it  is 
an  unworthy  insult  to  Mr.  Allerton  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  betraying  a  secret  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  preserve  inviolate." 

"I  quite  understand,  Miss  Uppenham3  your 
inability  to  conceive  such  a — a  weakness," 
replied  Brerewood,  who,  little  suspecting  that 
the  letter  was  founded  on  information  derived 
from  the  elder  Frampton,  felt  sure  that  his 
imputation  on  myself  was  well  founded.  "  But 
pray  consider  to  how  few  people  the  secret 
was  known,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the 
disclosure  should  be  made  by  the  parties  impli- 
cated by  it." 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  my  aunt: 
"such  an  act  would  be  at  variance  with 
every  thing  we  know  of  Mr.  Allerton, — and  we 
know  him  well." 

"  There  is  another  alternative/'  said  Brere- 
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wood,  who  felt  that  the  more  violent  the  accusa- 
tion he  made  against  me,  the  less  credit  it  would 
receive,  i  c  which,  whilst  it  removes  the  stigma 
on  Mr.  Allerton's  honour,  is  equally  consistent 
with  his  being  the  author  of  the  communication. 
Is  it  not  very  possible  that  Government  really 
knows  nothing,  and  that  the  statement  to  that 
effect  in  the  letter  is  merely  inserted  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  warning  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Alice:  "  such  a  supposition 
implies  that  Mr.  Allerton  would  state  a  false- 
hood, and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Brerewood, 
"that  I  had  so  strenuous  and  so  fair  an  advo- 
cate to  defend  me  ! " 

At  this  juncture  my  uncle  returned ;  and 
Brerewood,  rinding  it  useless  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  took  his  leave. 

My  aunt  then  informed  her  husband  of  what 
had  been  told  her  by  Brerewood,  and  of  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  ajDpeared  to  have 
arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  line  of  politics  that 
he  had  hitherto  pursued.  My  uncle  listened 
with  grave  attention,  and  rather  confirmed 
than  weakened  the  effect  which  Brerewood's 
remarks  had  evidently  produced  on  my  aunt's 
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mind.  Not  that  her  opinions  were  changed, 
but  they  were  shaken.  Her  intense  religious 
feeling  was  aroused.  She  had  never  seriously 
looked  at  the  probability  of  a  conflict  between  her 
loyalty  and  her  orthodoxy.  The  oath  to  extir- 
pate Protestantism  so  circumstantially  affirmed 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  Pope's  dictation  by 
the  Stuart  prince  was  a  pure  invention  of 
Brerewood's;  but  the  antecedents  of  the 
Stuarts  rendered  it  credible,  and  my  aunt 
yielded  to  it  a  reluctant  belief. 

"I  have  occasionally,''  said  my  uncle,  "had 
misgivings  of  the  same  nature,  but  had  hoped 
that  many  years'  experience  by  the  Stuarts  of 
misfortune  and  exile  would  have  instilled 
moderation  and  tolerance  into  their  natures. 
If,  however,  this  story  be  true  (of  which, 
indeed,  I  have  my  doubts) — well,  in  that 
case — " 

"  Go  on.  In  that  case,  what  then  ?'J 
"Why  then,  my  dear,  I  call  to  mind  how 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  that  occupied  the 
throne,  James  II.,  acted  towards  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.  I  cannot  forget  how  he 
treated  Magdalen  College,  and  turned  it  into  a 
Popish    seminary, — how    he    imprisoned    the 
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bishops,  whose  complaisance  to  him  only 
stopped  short  of  apostasy.  I  cannot  forget 
how,  in  presence  of  all  the  Court,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  implored 
his  blessing.  A  sorry  sight  in  an  English 
monarch,  and  the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  nation ! " 

My  uncle  and  aunt  finally  agreed  that  it  was 
time  to  retire,  in  order  to  think  and  sleep  over 
the  three  fresh  topics  that  now  demanded  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  poli- 
tical struggle,  the  amount  of  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  anonymous  letter,  and  the 
question  of  its  authorship. 

My  charming  Alice  also  retired  to  her  room ; 
but  before  she  went  to  rest  she  wrote  me  a  long 
account  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  asked 
if  I  could  devise  any  means  of  discovering 
who  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter, 
adding  that  it  had  flashed  across  her  mind 
more  than  once  that  the  author  of  it  was  no 
other  than  Brerewood  himself. 


end  or  VOL.  II. 
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